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EDUCATION: WHAT PROGRAM? 
WHAT PRICE?’ 


By Dr. FRANK D. BOYNTON 


PRESIDENT, DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


would be impossible for any one with 
rk of imagination to stand unmoved 
re this assemblage. We are gathered 
from the four corners of this great re- 
adventurers in the continuously 
ive enterprise of developing and per- 
ting the American publie school. Four 
s are to be devoted to the consideration 
is fundamental proposition. If as a 
we return to our classrooms and 
s with a elearer vision of the meaning 
ir tasks, a firmer grasp upon the prac- 
methods by which the end sought is 
be attained, a renewed courage and de- 
nation to achieve, then this meeting 
have served its purpose. 
but before we enter upon the quest for 
best practical means for securing these 
ls, let us look for a little at the thesis 
‘+h we have chosen as the control theme 
this convention, ‘‘How Can the Public 
ools Better Serve Democracy, Increas- 
vly Produce a Higher Type of Citizen?’’ 
this one terse sentence we are calling 
attention to the ultimate goal of 
eriean education, stating a major ob- 
\ddress delivered at first general session of 
eland convention of the department of super- 
tendence, National Education Association, Feb- 


or 


«wv, 


jective of the church and expressing the 
hope of good citizens everywhere 
Recognition of the value of the work of 
our public schools by great leaders is not 
lacking. Herbert 
says: ‘‘The progress of the race is upon the 


President-elect Hoover 
marching feet of healthy, instructed chil- 


dren,’’ and that ‘‘if we were to suppress 


our educational system for a single genera- 
tion the equipment would decay, the most 
of our people would die of starvation, and 
intellectually and spiritually we would slip 
back four thousand years in human prog- 
About a year ago, Roger Babson 
set down to the credit of the American pub- 
the 


Mr. Babson says: 


ress, ”’ 


lie school system following credit- 


results. 


During the past twenty years the public schools 
have practically eliminated illiteracy and materially 
raised the general level of intelligence; 

They have supervised the health and safety of 
the nation’s children to a much greater extent than 
ever before and to their great good; 

They have absorbed the great flood of immigra 
inundated the country, and kept it 


tion which 


American; 


thay 
Licey 


Through courses in vocational education, ; 
have prepared young people for specific trades and 


have increased the earning power of those thus 


educated ; 
Our great 


advance in material erity can 


pros} 


be ascribed in part to the higher educational levels 
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and thinking to which the work of the public 
schools has raised the masses. 

Quotations of like import could be multi- 
plied But the important 
thing to know is not that the service of the 
school is valuable, but how valuable it is. 
What measure of value can be applied to 


indefinitely. 


an institution that has practically banished 
illiteracy ; looked after the physical well- 
being of 28,000,000 raised the 
level of living and thinking; increased the 
the 
worker, thereby creating and building up a 


children ; 


earning and purchasing power of 
home market which consumes 90 per cent. 
of the product of farm and factory; and 
despite the flood of immigration kept the 
nation American? He is a brave man, or a 
fool, who ventures to place a money value 
upon such a service. 

No considerable fraction of the public 
would deny the desirability of public edu- 
cation or the right of every child to some 
amount and some kind of education. The 


question is not ‘‘Shall we have publie edu- 


cation at public expense?’’ That question 
The question is 


and 


is settled permanently. 
rather much 
kind shall we have and how much shall we 


‘* How education what 


pay for it? Are we trying to buy too much 
and too many kinds for too many people, 
and are we paying too much for what we 
These are the questions the 
erities of the schools are asking. For it 
has become the fashion of late for certain 
speakers and writers on taxation and public 
expenditures to admonishing 
finger at the steadily rising cost of public 
education, questioning the value of much 
that has gone to enrich the curriculum, and 
leading the taxpayer to regard himself as 
the victim of ruthless exploitation at the 
hands of the professional educator. 

But who is it that bewails the high cost 
of publie education, declaring that we are 
trying to teach too many people too many 
things ; whose heart is it that so yearns with 
sympathy for the overburdened taxpayer 


are getting?’’ 


point an 
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the reduction of 


costs the easiest road to his relief?  [c 


and who sees in 


the working man living in a smal! ren: 
home striving to support a large fami 

a small income and struggling against 
approaching day when his older ¢! 
must give up school and join the rar 
the wage-earners? Is it the less num 
worker, owning his m 
children 


middle-class 


home, whose ean look forwa 
with a fair degree of assurance to att 

the high school for a season? No, not t 
They know that in education lies th 

of realizing for their children what cireu 
stances denied 


through the American public schoo! 


have themselves ; 
the straightest road to success and ; 
equal distribution of the world’s wi 
Who is it, then, that wishes to curtail 1 
school budget and reduce the opportu! 
offered accordingly? It is that sma 
powerful and active class, made up in 
of those who believe apparently that edu 
tion, above the line of illiteracy, is th 
elusive right of a few select souls and w 
claim it for their own by a sort of diy 
right bestowed by heredity and wealth 
getting that 
prestige are the product of that democr: 


~ 


they themselves and _ thy 


which they now desire to strangle; a clas 
made up in part of these, and in part, als 
of those gold-greedy go-getters who | 
always been willing to rob childhood o! 
birthright and to coin it into coupons 
order that, with unconscious irony, tl 
may build monuments to themselves upo 
These our ‘‘col 
scientious’’ objectors to the school budget 


college campuses. are 
But these enemies of universal educatior 
have been met before in the fight for fre 


elementary, and again for free secondat 


schools and state universities and were d: 
feated. Once more they are riding to 
fall. 

For see what has happened. The Amer 
ican public school is not something fixed 


static, unchanging; it is a growth, reflec! 
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he growth, the prosperity, the chang- 
social, domestic and economie arrange- 
ts of the national life. More accurately 
completely than any other institution 
rrors the national ideals and aspira- 

The traveler in Europe on entering 
the cathedral; in 
the 
tous and dominant. 


wh first sees creat 


‘a he sees schoolhouse. It is 


It gathers into 
f an ever larger share of the life of our 
Now it is reaching out for the adult 
offering him a share of its wealth. 
the time of the adoption of the con- 
tion the average length of attendance 
school for the individual was 60 days; 
20 it was 1,200 days, the highest aver- 
ngth of school life for a whole popu- 
ever attained by any nation. In 
the elementary curriculum consisted 
three R’s with spelling and the 
added. Fifty years later grammar, 
rraphy and had 
ed. Another twenty-five years and we 
added history and begun the use of 
By 1875 the ‘‘friils’’ of 


previous fifty years had passed to the 


bookkeeping been 


et lessons. 


if ‘‘essentials,’’ grammar, geography 
history holding secure places in the 


gram while new ‘‘frills’’ appeared in 
music, drawing and 
th edueation. By 1925, 
ifty years after the beginning, the 


rriculum included not five but twenty- 


form of eivies. 


one hundred 


e subjects. 
it stands to-day, the program reflects 
always has not so much the abstract 
ries of educators as to what constitutes 
rect educational procedure as it does the 
pular conception of what constitutes a 
tisfactory school. When the publie school 
i was first thought out, the home was 
primary and authoritative institution 
| the most interesting. In large measure 
was independent of all other institutions. 
The art of living out of paper bags and tin 


ins had not yet emerged. If the grocery 
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boy overslept the family could still have 
breakfast. The railroad, the telephone, the 
factory, the and the 
bakery had not then made of the home a 
shell. 


a supplementary institution created by th« 


department store 


The school when it came was merely 


home for the performance of certain of its 


own functions which it chose to delegat: 
but 


sibility. 


which it recognized its respon- 
Around the the 


evenings: 


for 
fireside family 
enter 


We had 
for enter- 


gathered friends were 
tained in the home and welcome. 
halls 


out to 


not learned then to rent 


taining and to drive dinner in 


luxurious automobiles. The home designed 
the family clothes and made them; it did 
the canning and preserving; there was al 
ways something creative to be done there; 
and because of these things it was the most 


interesting and best-beloved place in the 


world—a place about which poets sang. 


As our social and industrial organization 


has grown more complex the former activi 
ties of the home have been delegated on 
after another to other agencies, and the re- 
the bore 


definitely 


sponsibilities which home once 


have been placed upon the 
shoulders of other institutions, principally 
the factory, the church and the school 
The result has been the gradual transfor- 
mation of the school from a place of merely 
training in the essentials of academic learn 
such parents as 


for the children of 


were rich enough to dispense with their 


ing 


labor, to great service stations, tax-sup- 
ported and buttressed by child labor and 
compulsory attendance laws in every state 
in the nation. dedicated to the service of all 
the children of all the people. A service 
program, therefore, has been built up which 
the our 
domestie, social and economic life. There 


is not a subject in the program but has 


accurately reflects changes in 


found its place there as a result of either 
mandatory or permissive legislation or of 
pressure upon school officers by organized, 











active, persistent, local groups. Our pres- 
ent program, therefore, is the people’s own, 
worked out and adopted in response to 
their demands. As it has been made, so it 
will be continuously remade—changing, de- 
veloping, expanding to meet the needs of a 
changing social order. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
schools will respond to the demands of 
every group that conceives the idea of fur- 
thering its own selfish interests or dis- 
seminating its pet propaganda by implant- 
ing its particular dogmas in the youthful 
mind. Our eritics say that we are not 
teaching the children to read and write and 
spell correctly, but fail to show how this is 
to be done better by adding to our present 
program the items that they propose—in- 
struction in aeronautics, in conservation of 
natural resources, in fire and accident pre- 
vention, in thrift and economy, in automo- 
bile driving and the theory of the gas 
engine, in music through 
radio broadcasting, in moral and religious 
education, in garment and dressmaking, in 
cherry and egg harvesting, in the advan- 


appreciation 


tages of private ownership and the failure 
of public ownership of publie utilities (the 
glitter of whose gold has tripped some of 
the weaker brothers of the craft and 
tempted school board members), in the ex- 
tended use of rubber in industry, in the 
best way to solve the liquor problem. 

The schools should remain closed to all 
illegitimate demands seeking to further 
private or group interests; but it is obvious 
that if the publie school is to serve the 
national life to the extent of its potentiali- 
ties, it has a program of expansion ahead, 
and expansion to be achieved without loss 
to educational efficiency. But here is a 


danger to be guarded against, a danger fre- 
quently more apparent than real. 

The educational efficiency of American 
schools, for example, has been criticized as 
being below that of 


Europe. Let the 
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friends of American education 
that there is no European system that js 
not a class system based upon privileg 
So severe is the cutting in the Euro; 
schools at the fifth, eighth and tw: 
grade levels as to indicate clearly the Ev 
pean belief that to the few belongs the ri 

to be educated. Prussia has fewer than 9 
per cent. of those of secondary schoo! 

in attendance upon these schools; Engla: 
has fewer than 14 per cent.; while in 
United States 52 per cent. of those of | 
school age are in attendance upon se 
dary education. Thus we reverse the fix 
ures of Europe as we reverse its objectives 
and our upper quarter, man for m 
equals any European class in age, mental 
power and attainment. Europe’s educa 
tional system has been unable during | 
centuries to get wooden shoes off the fee: 
of the common people or thatch from 
roofs of their homes or to reduce its sta 


rem¢ 


ing armies which make it an armed ¢ 

in times of peace. When every Europea: 
child stands equal to every other Euroy: 
child before the schoolmaster’s desk, Eu 
rope will have taken the 
toward international peace and good-will i: 
its history, a step longer than has ever been 
suggested by her statesmen. The difference 
in the level of living in Europe and Am 
ica is accurately measured by the systen 
education in each. 

Expansion without the loss of edu 
tional efficiency has been achieved, and t))is 
policy must continue in order to meet 
changes in our expanding national! | 
Never in the history of the world has a 
people been the beneficiary of a mate! 
prosperity so great and so widely diffusi 
More and more the burden of assisting 1 
family support is being lifted from young 
shoulders. The old theory of the vicious 
circle with its underprivileged classes 1s 
being replaced by the newer philosophy 0! 
the never-ending spiral of expanding 0 


longest ste} 
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ties to the end that poverty, the 
d of vice and erime, like illiteracy, 
ive its hold broken everywhere. 
re the demand for universal free 
ry and higher education grows in- 
‘‘Maintained equality of opportu- 
s a phrase made familiar to the ears 
ople by the president-elect during 
campaign. This phrase means, he 


should be no child in America who has 
born and who does not live under sound 
ns of health; who does not have full op 
for education from the kindergarten to 
versity; who is not free from injurious 
does not have stimulation to ambition 


lest of his or her capacities. 


nuing this thought, Mr. Hoover 


ire to maintain America as the land of 
where every boy and girl may have the 
climb to that position to which his ability 
ter entitle him, we shall need to be in 

on our guard. If I could drive the full 

nd importance of maintained equality of 

ty into the very consciousness of the 
n people, I would feel I had made some 
m to American life. It is the most 

s of our possessions that the windows of 


me shall look out upon unlimited hope. 


my brethren, do not be deceived. 
| of gain will contest every inch of the 
to the realization of this goal. 
same industrial and economic 
s that are gathering the children 
the shops and factories and pour- 
em into the schools are creating for 
parents a growing margin of leisure 
se proper use constitutes a major social 
lem. Already the more ambitious and 
gent elements of the population from 
shoulders the machine has lifted a 
n of the age-old burden of drudgery, 
turning to the public school with the 
ind that for them also, through pro- 
n for adult education and recreation, 
way be opened to the more abundant 
Here is a new problem, calling for 


a new educational procedure and _ tech- 
nique, a problem that must be met and 
solved if the added leisure is to be the 
blessing hoped for. Already the socially 
destructive forces are finding here an en- 
larged field for their operation. Already 
the schoolmen are fighting a publie opin- 
ion set up for the moron. Birth control 
artists have furnished the information 
which makes sex indulgence for youth as 
safe as kissing; discredited judges are 
spewing the sewage of their courts through 
salacious magazines until our news stands 
groan under the weight of putrefaction 
which they contain; our theaters aim at 
a sex appeal so crass at times as to disgust 
the guilty; the press, civilization’s greatest 
agent, is becoming the chief source of the 
criminal’s information, where he finds him- 
self daily featured upon the front page; 
our churches are clinging to man-made 
creeds hundreds of years old while their 
doors are closing rather than devoting 
themselves to interpreting the times to a 
befuddled and bewildered multitude. I am 
taking no delight in writing this paragraph 
nor am I shirking my share of the re- 
sponsibility for the condition mentioned. 
What I am trying to do is to draw a pic 
ture of the conditions which schoolmen are 
called upon to combat; to indicate, if only 
roughly, the character of the defense upon 
which we must rely, namely, a greatly en- 
larged school program which shall eall to 
its aid in ever larger measure the cultural 
resources which civilization has slowly built 
up for its defense and perpetuation—phys 
ical and health programs, science, tech- 
nology, art, music, literature which records 
the march of the soul, the drama—and 
shall place them all freely at the service 
of the people; to cultivate a changed atti 
tude toward the church and what is ex 


pected of the press; and to plead for the 


seeing eye and the understanding heart 
wherever the question of expenditure for 
school purposes is under discussion. 








For rest assured the cost of maintaining 
the public school will be and should be a 
steadily mounting sum. Our population is 
rapidly increasing and the demands for an 
expanding program as herein set forth are 
discouraging indices to those looking for 
a reduction. Can the cost be borne? How 
are we spending our annual income esti- 
mated by federal authority to exceed ninety 
According to federal authority 
we are spending out of each earned dollar 


billions? 


241, cents for necessities; 22 cents for lux- 
uries; 11 cents for investment; 81 cents 
for crime; 41% cents for government, local, 
state and national: waste 14 cents; miscel- 
laneous 131% cents; 114 cents on education, 
and 34 of a cent on religion and philan- 
thropy. In 1927 we added fifteen hundred 
millionaires to our already handsome total, 
so we were told by the Treasury Depart- 
Without taking any of the joy out 
of life is it not possible to double the 


ment. 


amount expended for education and re- 
ligion twice by a reduction of the waste 
and still be a long way from an economic 
breakdown from these two causes? 

Like a dinner, a school program costs 
in proportion to the service. Recently in 
a city where the cost of schools was under 
criticism by the Tax Dodgers League the 
sum of $175,000 was voted for a snake 
house without arousing protest. We com- 
plain about and sometimes eliminate the 
cost of athletics from the school program 
and at the same time maintain municipal 
golf courses and tennis courts and swim- 
ming pools. Each state is under constitu- 
tional mandate to maintain a system of 
free public schools; but there is nothing 
in the constitution of any state requiring 
it to maintain a system of pleasure roads 
through its mountains, or a state fair, or 
fish hatcheries, or pleasure parks and camp- 
ing sites for the sportsman tourist and the 


gentleman of leisure. I am offering no ob- 


jection to these activities of the state. I 
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approve them since they help the peo, 
live larger and better lives, the objectives 
of our existence. But what I am objecting 
to is any curtailment in the expendi: 
for education, the most important th: 
munity, state and nation makes, exce)) 
where it can be shown by the frie: 
American education to be a wise eco) 
be effected without 
educational opportunity for any one 


which can abridg 

Upon the principle of the equal right 
every individual to ‘‘life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness’’ this government 
founded. This conception of the right 
the individual to equality of opportu 
which does not mean the same opportu 
necessarily, is unique and fundament: 
our whole scheme of national life. Ty 
serve this principle inviolate and to 
each individual for such efficiency 
economic, moral, political—as his cap: 
makes possible, is the primary functi 
education in this great democracy w: 
America. 

We live in proportion to our abilit 
Edueation 


multiplies the points of contact with « 


respond to our environment. 


vironment; trains man to interpret, 
modify and, in a measure, to contro! 
vironment; and leads him upward fror 
Through ed 
cation we have discarded the strong-back 
method of 
method which reared the pyramids a! 
built the ancient temples. Through 
cation we have lifted the burden from 
sweating backs of men. Through ed 
tion we have raised the standard of living 
enlarged the circle of those who can 
white bread till it 
globe; and have made the bathtub, onc 
a luxury in the homes of the rich. 
health necessity in the homes of the poor 
Through education we erect our sky-scra} 
ers, span rivers, bore through mountains 


annihilate distance, reduce the ravages 0! 


savagery toward his Maker. 


advancing civilization 


cireumnavigates 





t 


TH 
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and distribute more equally the 


rs of prosperity. Through educa- 
are bringing nearer a realization 
brotherhood of man and are welding 
ns of earth into one great family. 
education our lamp of reason is 
and set in the candlestick to give 
ill the house. No longer is it hidden 
» bushel of superstition and fear. 
1 year the march of the nation’s war 
the setting sun 
I wonder if 
rd march they pause for a moment 


a glimpse of the New Grand Army 


inereases 


their 


toward 


sometimes on 


Republic, an army whose line, march- 

‘fours’’ past a given point, would 
ralleled by the children of the front 
before the rear ‘‘fours’’ could pass 

viewing stand; an army marching 
nst the citadels of ignorance and super- 
n and race hatred, upholding the tra- 
ns and defending the ideals of the 


e they love, an army gathering every 


school day from hill and dale, from city and 
village, from the farm, the workshop, the 
mine, from industry and commerce, with 
the blood of the Oeccident and Orient cours- 
ing through its veins. speaking one lan- 
guage, loving one flag, destined in each of 
the forty-eight states of this great Amer- 
ican league of nations to become citizens, 
not subjects, masters, not servants; an army 
trained to useful and intelligent citizenship 
and to the of 


better to-day than yesterday, and a to-mor 


dedicated task making a 
row better than either; an army whose 
proud accomplishments in the past and 
whose promise for the future lend glory 
to the wisdom and leadership of the na- 
tion’s founders; an army whose high 
destiny lays upon every American citizen 
a sacred obligation to support to the limit 
of his power this stronghold of our democ- 
this bulwark of our free institutions, 


the 


racy, 
the pride of the republic 


publie school. 


American 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


E FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CON- 
‘RENCE OF THE NEW EDUCA- 
TION FELLOWSHIP 


Fifth International Conference of The 
Edueation Fellowship is to be held at Elsi- 
Denmark, from August 8 to 21. The 
rs inelude Professor Franz Cizek, Dr. O. 
Dr. Maria Montessori, Dr. Ovide De- 
Dr. Paul Dengler, Professor William 
, Dr. Adolphe Ferriere, Dr. Elizabeth Rot- 
Miss Helen Parkhurst, Dr. 
lranath Tagore. 
American delegation is being formed by 


Raup and 


\meriean Advisory Committee, of which 
Wiliam Kilpatrick, of Columbia Univer- 
s president, and Dr. Harold Rugg, of the 


School, is chairman. The delegation is 


. limited so that it will not be dispropor- 


to those of other countries. To insure 


sentation of the several American points 


view the committee will review applications 


membership. 


+n 


idy groups are now being formed in differ- 
arts of the country for people wishing to 


make a comparative survey of the progressive 


movement at home and abroad. Outlines for 


* both for individual members of the dele- 
gation and for study groups have been set up 
the direction of Dr. Thomas Alexander, 
Institute of Teachers Col 


under 
of the International 
lea : New York. 
School visiting groups will be organized for 
delegates who wish to see European schools in 
operation preceding the conference. Each group 
will consist of eight or ten Americans under the 
leadership of a prominent educator. These ex- 
peditions will visit outstanding educational ex 
selcium, Hol- 


land, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Russia, 


periments in England, Scotland, 


Switzerland and Denmark. 
Mrs. Beaufait, 20 West 43d 
New York, N. Y., is executive secretary for the 


Marion Street, 


American Advisory Committee. 
A BRITISH BRANCH OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF VEDIC 


Tue International School of Vedic and Allied 
Research, which has as its object, as reported 
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“ 


by the Institute of International Education, “a 


better understanding and appreciation of the 





cultures of the East—especially the Vedie ecul- 
ture and others allied to it—and of the West, 
as mutually complementary and as a vital and 
practical interest,” held a meeting in New York 
recently at which it was decided to form a 
British branch of the school. 

The school of which the headquarters are in 
New York consists of four departments, the 
first of which is concerned with educational ex- 
changes and relations. It arranges for the 
training of scholars and students from India 
and other parts of the East in Western methods 
of study and research in the universities of 
Europe and America, and in such special sub- 
jects as have bearing upon Vedic and allied 
studies. It also sends Western students to im- 
portant centers of learning in India, especially 
to Benares and Kashmir, where special facilities 
have been provided for resident study. The 
department arranges for courses of lectures at 
Western universities and assists in arranging 
for oriental studies in universities which are 
without them. Its ultimate aim is the establish- 
ment of an American university in India and 
an Indian university in Europe and one in 
America, 

Another department is devoted to direct re- 
search, and is at present issuing a monograph 
urging the need for a newer presentation of 
Indian philosophy. The third department is 
concerned with Sumerian, Semitic, Hittite and 
other allied studies in relation to Aryan eul- 
ture; and the fourth is concerned with archeo- 
logical research. 

The director of the school in New York is 
Pandit Jagadish Chandra Chatterji, formerly 
director of oriental research and archeology to 
the Kashmir government. J. G. Phelps Stokes 
is treasurer. Lord Ronaldshay has accepted the 
presidency of the London branch; Lord Meston 
will be treasurer; the Maharajah of Burdwan 
and Sir Charles Eliot will be vice-presidents, 
and Major Yeats-Brown and Dr. G. Margulies 
will be the honorable secretaries. 


STATE LAWS RELATING TO COM- 
PULSORY EDUCATION 
Accorpinge to Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1928, No. 20, the first state to enact a compul- 
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sory education law was Massachusetts in 1859 
Since that date each state and the Dist; 
Columbia have adopted laws requiring atte. 
dance at school; the last state to adopt 
law was Mississippi in 1918. 

The average minimum age for com; 
attendance is 7.36. In 28 states, includ 
District of Columbia, the minimum ag: 
in 18 states it is 8; in 2 states it is 6, a 
state, Oregon, the minimum age is 9. 1 
also variance in the maximum age for | 
sory education. Thirty-one states require 
dance until 16; five states, until 17; five states. 
until 18; two states, until 15, and six states 
until 14. The average maximum age fo 
pulsory regular school attendance is 16, and thy 
average number of years’ attendance requi 
8.65. Only one state, Ohio, requires 12 
regular school attendance. The average 
mum term of required attendance annual 
7.23 months, though the length of term 
from 38 weeks, in Connecticut, to 3 monthis i: 
Oklahoma; only one state, Alabama, has no 
minimum school term. 

Part-time, continuation or evening-schoo! edu 
eation is also compulsory under varying 
ditions in 31 states for certain persons over | 
years. Compulsory attendance in schools o 
character depends upon age, amount of « 
tion, necessity for employment during re: 
school hours for a competence and the 
tenance of such schools within reasonable dis- 
tance. 

The minimum amount of education n¢ 
to exempt children of compulsory age 
school attendance varies: four states, New York, 
Nebraska, Nevada and Ohio, require completion 
of a four-year high-school course; thirty-nin 
states require completion of elementary-schoo! 
course, and six states do not specify the amount 
necessary. 

Attendance at school through the fifth grade 
is the average required throughout the United 
States for labor permits under present laws 
Seventeen states require eighth-grade edu: 
for labor permits, while eight states require 
ability to read and write only, and seven other 
states appear to have no educational require 
ments. The ages at which labor permits aré 
granted vary under certain conditions, fro: 
to 14; the most usual is 14. Laws which require 
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vrade edueation for labor permits ap- 

e operating satisfactorily. 
lencies noted with regard to compul- 
ation are: (1) To lengthen the period 
ilsory attendance by making it effec- 
earlier and to a later age. (2) To 
the annual required school attendance. 
extend the compulsory provisions to in- 
rious handicapped children ; also to pro- 
rental schools for delinquents. (4) To 
more education for exemption and for 
ermits. (5) To require public relief to 
t children and subject them more to the 


ce law. 


CHILDREN’S MEDICAL CENTER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
NG permits have been issued to the 
ty of Chicago that call attention to the 
of the projected children’s medical 
With facilities unexcelled in the United 
nd comparable to the famous children’s 
center in Vienna, the project will repre- 
investment of $7,000,000, and is ex- 
» be complete by June, 1930. 
itest buildings authorized, the Nancy 
McElwee Memorial and the Gertrude 
Hicks Memorial Orthopedie Hospital, 
surgical units, east of and adjoining 
esent main hospital buildings. Made pos- 
by the generosity of Mrs. Elizabeth Me- 
and Mrs. Gertrude Dunn Hicks, each of 
contributed $300,000, the new structures 
house the Home for Destitute Crippled 
The Home, with an endowment of 
0,000, has operated heretofore at Paulina 
nd Maypole Avenue. 
e other projected hospitals, the $500,000 
Roberts Memorial Hospital, given by 
and Mrs. John Roberts, of Chicago, 
$500,000 endowment fund, in memory 
r son, is already under construction west 
adjoining the present buildings, at 
Avenue and the Midway. The Charles 
Smith Contagious Disease Hospital, 
| for in the will of the late Harriet G. 
i, also to be ereeted west of the present 
, will add to facilities for treating chil- 
diseases a unit for which there is in- 
ite provision in most cities. 


The greatest single unit of the children’s 
center will be the Chicago Lying-In Hospital, 
which now has assets exceeding $2,400,000, col 
lected through the efforts of Mrs. Kellogg Fair 
bank. The new building, to be erected on the 
Midway between Maryland and Drexel Avenues, 
will have 140 beds for obstetrical cases, in 
cluding an isolation pavilion with 20 beds for 
septic eases. There will be a separate labora 
tory for research and teaching, with a large 
gynecological library. 

The Country Home for Convalescent Chil 
dren, affiliated with the university last year, 
forms the final unit of the project. This in 
stitution, already in operation near West 
Chieago, has buildings worth $450,000 and an 
endowment of $1,200,000. Mrs. W. J. Chal 


mers is founder and chairman of the board. 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL INSTITUTE 
FOR REGISTRARS 
Tue Seventh Annual Institute for Registrars 
will be held at the University of Kentucky from 
April 1 to 6, 1929. Five courses will be offered, 


each course meeting daily. They are as follows: 

‘*Principles of University and College Adminis 
tration,’’ by President Frank L. McVey. 

‘*Problems of College Organization and Adminis 
tration,’’ by Floyd W. Reeves, professor of educa- 
tion in the University of Kentucky. 

‘*A Course in Elementary Statistics for Regis 
trars,’’ by C. C. Ross, professor of educational psy 
chology in the University of Kentucky. 

‘The Professional Functions of the Registrar,’’ 
by the registrar of the University of Kentucky. 

‘*The Technique of the Registrar’s Office,’’ by 
the officer of admissions and the recorder of the 
University of Kentucky. 


The above courses are planned with a view to 
covering in a general way the field of adminis- 
tration in which the registrar is directly inter- 
ested. All courses are planned so as to con- 
tribute to the professional functions of the 
registrar and to the technique of the registrar’s 
office. Ample time will be given for discussion 
of problems presented by those in attendance. 

The only expenses that will be incurred while 
in Lexington are living expenses. Everything 
possible will be done to make this a profitable 
investment for those attending. This is the an- 
nual contribution of the University of Kentucky 











to the development of the work of the registrar. 
It is proposed to mail to members a program 
including a synopsis of each course. 
Ezra L. GILiis, 
Registrar 


THE REORGANIZATION OF RUTGERS 
UNIVERSITY 


READJUSTMENT of regulations between the 
state and Rutgers University is recommended 
in a majority report submitted to the New 


Jersey legislature on February 12 by the spe- 
cial commission named last year to investigate 
the subject and reported by a staff correspon- 
dent of the New York Herald Tribune. 

The majority would create a State Board of 
Regents to take over the activities, of which 
Rutgers forms the center, but which are actu- 
of the 


con- 


Instead 
present under which the 
tributes about $2,000,000 a year to the univer- 


ally maintained by the state. 
system, state 
sity, the report recommends the imposition of 
a direct tax, the proceeds of which would be 
devoted to higher education. 

Under this plan the free scholarships main 


tained by the state would be abolished. The 
commission, however, holds that lower tuition 
fees should be granted to residents of New 


Jersey than to those from other states. 

The commission recommended that the name 
of Rutgers University be changed to indicate 
Col- 
leges now operated in conjunction with the uni- 
and 


that it is operated as a state university. 


versity would be reclassified renamed. 
These activities include the New Jersey College 
for Women, the New Jersey College of Phar- 
macy, the university extension division and the 
State College of Agriculture, ineluding the agri- 
cultural experiment stations at New Brunswick 
and Vineland. 

Two plans discussed in the report, but re- 
jected as impractical, were the establishment 
by the state of a new and independent institu- 
tion under complete state control, similar to 
state universities in other states and the crea- 
tion of a distinctive state university by a re- 
organization of the board of trustees of Rutgers. 

The first proposal was rejected because of the 
for buildings and 


eost involved 


tremendous 
equipment, the gathering together of an ade- 
quate faculty and the building up of the morale 
and reputation of a new institution. 
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The second plan was disapproved, firs‘ 
the ground that it contemplates chang 
private corporation into a public com} 

The to find 
method by which this could be 
The Rutgers, 


perpetual charter, are charged with the 


commission was unable 
done 
trustees of operating 
tion not only of carrying out the trust ‘ 
mitted to them, but with the obligation , 
ercising their power of succession. 
In addition, the commission said, it 
dent that the state has entered into contr 
obligations with respect to Rutgers, and 
are further complicated by the agreements 
which federal aid is afforded the university. 
One of the difficulties which the commis 
believes would be met by imposing a direct | 
is the conflict over the distribution of r: 
taxes, a major portion of which are devot 
There are 


three rival claimants for a share of these taxes 


law to educational purposes. 
They are the publie schools, the teachers’ 1 
ment fund and Rutgers College. 

The funds now available for educationa 
poses are insufficient to meet these de: 
The result has been that what is given 
This th 


mission said has resulted in rivalry, } 


must be taken from another. 
and hard feelings. 

A minority report, signed by J. Albert D 
was presented. Mr. Dear argued that free « 
lege education should be afforded to every « 
fied boy and girl in the state by levying 
cial tax of one mill, which would produc 
annual income of about $6,000,000. <A 
$2,000,000 in 


taxes, Mr. Dear held, could be brought b) 


tion of approximately 
voting to primary, grammar and high s 
the money heretofore diverted from th 
road tax to Rutgers. Mr. Dear submitted 1! 
the State Board of Education should be le: 

empowered as the only state body to receiv: 

disburse all appropriations for higher educat 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
Amone fifty-five 
leading educational institutions of the count 


visiting professors 
who are to augment the summer teaching sta! 
of the University of California, the following 


have been named: 
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is Nixon Carver, professor of political 
jarvard University. 

es A. James, dean of the Graduat 
rthwestern University. 


Hill, professor of education at 
head of the department 
Washingto1 


C, Lancaster, professor of French, the 
pkins University. 

4. Ohmann, 1 of 

| if Western 


the division of 


Reserve 


} r + 


K. Brace, chairman of the department 


lucation, University of Texas. 


os Castillo, University of Chicago. 
y &. 
University ; 


Goddard, professor of psychology, 
Kallikak 
Children, 


author of the 
l Training for Defective 
Training for Gifted Children. 
Chester 


losophy of education at the State Uni 


Ensign, professor of the his 


‘odd, of the art department of the 


THE MESSENGER LECTURES AT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
warp L. THORNDIKE, professor of edu- 
psychology in Teachers College, Co- 
University, will deliver the annual Mes- 
His subject is “The 


Human 


lectures in March. 


nd Evolution of Learning.” 


give twelve lectures, beginning the 
March 5, and speaking on Tuesday, 
sday and Thursday afternoons in the lee- 


m of the department of psychology. 
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Following are the topics ol the 


tures: 


Prin 
‘The Ll 

a Connectior 
‘Explanations of tl 

After-effects of a 
‘New Experimental Data on the 
effects of a 


‘Identifiability, Availability, 


Connectiol 


System.’’ 


‘Other Facts Cor 


Gestalt Theory 
‘Insight and Analysis.’’ 
‘ Thinking 
‘The Evolution of 

eral.’’ 


‘*The Evolution 


Reasoning 


and 


Learnil 504 


founded in 


rece ived 


The Messenger lectureship was 
1923 with a bequest of about $77,000 
J. Messenger, *80, 
ary of the Travelers Insurance Company, 
1913. In ted that the 
fund should provide for lectures on the evolu 
The lecturers on this 
Breasted, Robert A 


C. Grierson and Thomas F 


inder the will of Hiram actu- 
who 
he dire: 


died in his will 


tion of civilization foun 
dation have been James H 
Millikan, Herbert J 
Tout. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Nt Coo.uipGe delivered the anniver- 
ldress at the George Washington Univer- 
{ter which honorary degrees of doctor of 
» conferred on him and on Mrs. Cool- 
Cloyd H. Marvin, president of the 

in conferring the degree upon Mr. 

re, said: “Conservative leader during a 
when thoughtful, firm action alone could 
e confidence of the people, proponent at 
e time of a forward-looking social pro- 
sponsoring scientific endeavors, espous- 
economic 


program of responsibility, 


arousing in the nation a self-imposed feeling 
for cooperation and good-will, patron of educa- 
tion and of culture, respected leader of our peo 
President of the United 

The citation for Mrs. Coolidge was 


ple—the States of 
America.” 
“Combining gift in exquisite taste and graciou 
kindliness with an uncommonly clear and under 
standing mind, you have touched life and it has 
reacted warm and true. You have unconsciously 
caused to be builded for yourself in the hearts 


friendship, 


of the people a temple ot genuine 


affection 


loval appreciation and true 
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On the occasion of the installation of Dr. 
Edmund D. Soper as president of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University on February 15, the degree of 
doctor of laws was conferred upon President 
William P. Few, Duke University; President 
Mervin G. Filler, Dickinson College; President 
G. Bromley Oxnam, DePauw University, and 
President Edward S. Parsons, Marietta College. 
Dr. Soper’s address was entitled “Academic 
Freedom in a Christian College.” 

At the Founder’s Week exercises, celebrating 
the forty-fourth anniversary of the founding of 
Rollins College, honorary degrees were con- 
ferred as follows: Mme. Marie Sundelius, doe- 
tor of music; Fred Stone, the actor, doctor of 
humanities; H. H. Westinghouse, the inventor, 
doctor of science; Robert Norwood, doctor of 
divinity; Mrs. John T. Fuller, the first woman 
legislator of Florida, Cornelius A. Pugsley, 
former member of congress, and E. W. Rollins, 
present head of the family that established the 
college, doctors of law. 


SPEAKERS at the inauguration on February 
20 of Dr. J. L. Meader, as president of Russell 
Sage College, Troy, N. Y., included Dr. Frank 
P. Graves, State Commissioner of Education; 
William F. Russell, dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and William Leland 
Thompson, of the New York State Board of 
Regents. The opening address was delivered by 
Miss Eliza Kellas, the first president of the col- 
lege, who founded the school in 1916 at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Russell Sage. 


Princeron University has received from the 
class of ’87 the sum of $200,000 to endow the 
chair of astronomy held by Professor Henry 
Norris Russell, a member of the class. The 
class has also presented a portrait of Professor 
Russell to the university. The university has 
also received a gift of $500,000 from the estate 
of the late James T. Walker, conditional on 
the raising of an additional $200,000 to be 
used to endow a chair in international finance 
in honor of Dr. Edwin Walker Kemmerer, now 
in China as head of an official mission to 
stabilize the country’s finances. 


Proressor A. A. MicHEuson, of the Univer- 
sity of Chieago, and Professor Robert A. Mil- 
likan, of the California Institute of Technology, 
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received gold medals from the Society of Ar 
and Sciences, New York City, at a dinne) 
the Hotel Biltmore on February 22. Prof, 
Michelson was introduced by Dr. Max M 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, and Dr, \ 
kan by Dean Augustus Trowbridge, of P: 
ton University. The medals were presented | 
Mr. Walter Russell, president of the societ 

A RECEPTION in honor of Dr. Edward T. }) 
vine, who took up his work as executive offic 
of the Bellevue-Yorkville health demonstrat 
on January 1, was given on February 2() }y 
the house council of the New York City H. 
Center, comprising the heads and represen 
tives of the various health and social wel/ 
organizations that make up the demonstrat 
Dr. Devine was introduced by Health Co: 
missioner Shirley W. Wynne, chairman of | 
governing board of the organization. 


Dr. WituiaM M. JaArpDINE, who before h 
came secretary of agriculture was president 
the Kansas State Agricultural College at Ma 
hattan, will retire from the cabinet on Mare) 4 
Dr. Jardine has accepted a position as co 
for the Federated Fruit and Vegetable Gro. 
with his offices in Washington, D. C. 


GLENN Huaues, of the English and dra: 
arts departments of the University of Washing 
ton, who is now on leave of absence trav: 
abroad on a Guggenheim fellowship, has 
appointed professor at Seripps College, C! 
mont, California. 


heer 


Tue retirement is announced of Dr. FE. M 


Fogel, who has taught German at the University 
of Pennsylvania for thirty-two years. 


Dr. Harry A. GarFietp, president of Wi! 
liams College and chairman of the Institute ot 
Polities, has returned after a two months’ ab- 
sence in Europe on behalf of the forthcoming 
session of the Institute of Polities in Williams- 
town. 

PRESIDENT Paut D. Moopy has returned to 
Middlebury College after a four months’ leav: 
of absence. President and Mrs. Moody during 
their stay abroad visited England, France, Swit 
zerland, Italy and Spain. 


Dr. WitHeELM Meyer-Luske, professor at 
the University of Bonn, is Speyer visiting pro- 
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the Johns Hopkins University from 


1 of February until early in May. 


essor GEORGE R. Tyson, of Ursinus Col 


be visiting professor of education i 


session of the University of Pem 


ARLES H. KEENE, protessor ol hy riene 
versity of Buffalo, has been appointed 
of the courses in physical education 
the Harvard Summer School for the 


1929, himself conducting two courses. 


Miss HeLen Parkuurst, director of the Dal- 
Schools, Incorporated, New York City, will 
direct during the summer quarter the 
tration school of the department of prin- 

of education of the Ohio State University. 


P. F. VALENTINE, director of professional 
at the San Francisco State Teachers 
will leeture during the summer session 
‘niversity of North Dakota. 


“raANZ X. Scuarrer, of the University of 
will lecture on general geology during 


ing summer at the University of Cali- 


1m CuurcH Osporn has been elected 
ent of the board of directors of the Chil- 
's Aid Society of New York City. 

GEORGE TRAUTMAN, assistant athletic director 
the Ohio State University, has accepted the 
tion of director of the bureau of conventions 

publicity of the Columbus Chamber of 


merce, 


Miss Mary PitumMmMer, founder and director 
the Pratt Institute Library School, has beer 


pointed principal of the newly established 
rary school of the New York Public Library. 


Miss Heten G. CusHineG, who has been cata- 
ie librarian and first assistant in the Ham 


ton-Smith Library at the University of New 


HT 


umpshire since September, 1919, sailed for 


‘rance on February 16 to become cataloguer at 


e American Library in Paris. 


a 


Witi1am Licut, member of the firm of Licht 
| Wankelman, has been elected a member of 
Cincinnati Board of Edueation to fill the 
caney caused by the death of John D. Sage. 


RicHarp D. FauLKNer, for 
cipal ot the Horace Mann Junior Hi 
San Francisco, was recently honored by a } 
gram of special exercises on the occasion of th 
presentation of his portrait to the 


gift of the faculty and student body 


F. H. Barser, assistant superintendent of 
schools, has been appointed superintendent of 
the St. Joseph, Missouri, schools to sueceed 
David W. Hopkins, recently elected to Congress 


from the fourth district. 


Miss KATHERINE HAMILTON, assistant super 
intendent of schools at St. Paul, Minn.. has been 
given a five months’ leave of absence, which she 
will devote to travel and study in European 
and Mediterranean places. Miss Hamilton ex 
pects to return to the United States in May. 


Dr. CarLos DELGADO pe CARVALHO, of th 
Brazil Research School in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, is in this country for the purpose ot 
diseussing with scholars and educators the po 
sibility of organizing in Rio de Janeiro a sum 


mer session for North American students 


Proressor ALBERT B. Faust, of the depart 
ment of Germanic languages at Cornell Umi 
versity, recently visited St. Louis, Mo., to confer 
with leaders of German-speaking societies and 
alumni of German universities on the proposed 
campaign for the Carl Schurz Memorial Foun 


dation. 


Sir Hersert Brown AMEs, 
director of the Leaguc of Nations 


} 


University of California on Thursday, 


and deliver a public address under th 
of the League of Nations Assox 
Branch. 

THe ReverEND James G. McCuvre, D.D., 
president-emeritus of the Presbyterian Theolog 
ical Seminary (formerly the McCormick Theo 
logical Seminary) in Chicago, will deliver th 
Bross lectures at Lake Forest University in 
May. Dr. McClure is 


seminary for its center 


Sir Joun ADAMS, emeritus professor of 
eation in the University of London and 
lecturer at Harvard University. ree 
at the Hughes High Schoo! of Ci 
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“The Difference of View Concerning Education 
Held by Americans and Englishmen.” 


Tue Rev. Dr. Harry E. Fospicx, of New 
York City, is to be the commencement day ora- 
tor at Boston University on June 18. 


Proressor Cart Becker, of the department 
of history of Cornell University, was a speaker 
at the University of Iowa’s ninth annual Con- 
ference of Teachers of History and Social 
Studies at Iowa City on February 1 and 2. 


Dr. WALTER IRENAEUS Lowe, for many years 
a professor of history and at the time of his 
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death a member of the faculty of Colgate Uy). 
versity, died on February 22. 


Dr. Foster WATSON, emeritus professor 0; 
education in the University College of Wales, 
an authority on the history of education and 
translator of Spanish works on the subject, died 
on February 13. Dr. Watson was an hono: 
member of the Maine Historical Society. He 
wrote a “Bibliographical Account of Eng 
Books on Education, 1500-1600” for reports , 
the United States government, and was depart. 
mental editor of the “Cyclopedia of Education,” 
New York. 


DISCUSSION 


COPYRIGHT LAW AMENDMENT 
PROPOSED 

AurHouGHu there has been an International 
Copyright Union since 1886, the United States 
has never adhered. A bill, known as H. R. 
9586, was introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives in January, 1928, authorizing the 
president to effect and proclaim the adhesion of 
the United States to the convention creating an 
International Union for the Protection of Lit- 
erary and Artistic Works organized in 1886 
and revised in 1908 and 1914. The bill further 
gives to foreign authors, not domiciled in the 
United States, who are citizens or subjects of 
any country which is a member of the interna- 
tional convention, or authors whose works are 
first published in and enjoy copyright protee- 
tion in convention countries, the same rights and 
remedies in the United States as citizens of the 
United States have under the copyright laws. 
It is further provided that such foreign authors 
shall not be subjeet to the performance of any 
formalities in order to secure copyrights, and 
that such authors shall not be required to comply 
with the provisions of the United States laws as 
to publication with notice of copyright, deposit 
of copies, registration of copyright or manufac- 
ture within the limits of the United States. 

No effort is made to amend the copyright 
laws to relieve authors resident in the United 
States from the burdens of the formalities re- 
quired by our copyright law with respect to 
notice, deposit, registration and manufacture 
within the United States. Obviously this gives 
foreigners a material advantage over United 


States citizens. This is done in an effort to pro- 
eure, under the convention, foreign copyright 
protection for matter copyrighted within 
United States by United States authors in 
way and to an extent that can not be acco: 
plished under the present law. The convent 
provides only for reciprocal rights, and ou 
laws are not reciprocal now. It means 
effect, however, that substantially everythi 
published abroad will be immediately and auto- 
matically copyrighted in the United Stat 
although no way is provided for residents « 
the United States to obtain notice that it 
copyrighted. 

The American Patent Law 
the National Publishers’ Association (perio 
eals) as well as the American Bar Associati: 
Some individual 


Association 


are opposed to such a law. 
however, notably book publishers and some 
composers, as well as the register of copyrights 
in the Library of Congress, are advocating 
passage of the law on the ground that it 
worth while giving protection to a foreig: 
without any formalities for the sake of gett 
foreign protection for our own authors, tli 
theory being that we have ceased to be chie!! 
an importer of literary property, but are 1 
giving to the world more than it gives us. © 
course, a practical difficulty is that there is 
convenient way of discovering whether any « 

is free to use or to copy matter appearing 

a book or a picture, drawing or other artist 
work. When the copyright protection expire- 
such matter is free to any one, but if no noti 
of copyright is included in the book, etec., a1 
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» is no registration of the copyright, it is 
st impossible to determine whether the mat- 
; copyrighted and if the copyright has ex- 
Likewise it is almost impossible to 
mine who owns the copyrights and from 
m authentic permission to use or to repro- 


may be procured. 
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This bill or H. R. 15086, similarly author 
izing adhesion to the Copyright Convention as 
revised at Rome, June 2, 1928, probably will 
be urged in the present session of Congress, 
and is of much interest to every one engaged 
in research and publication. Karr Fexwixc 


GBPORGETOWN UNIVERSITY LAW Scuoo! 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


is commonly said in the Assembly of the 
rue of Nations that 
throughout the world, moral disarmament 


in order to establish 


necessary as a material disarmament. 
the great upheaval following the last war, 


ms to have been realized that education 


erhaps the foree most capable of creating 


spirit among men by developing in every 
dual a feeling of comprehension and sym- 
towards other countries. The nations at 
in 1914-1918 would not 


if they had known each other better. 


have fought so 
d, the deficiency of international education 
ne of the eauses of the world disaster. 
reover, the traditional teaching of national 
has too often accustomed the child to 
| war as the only possible solution of polit 
sputes, and it is for education to bring 
a drastic change in this mental attitude 
) uproot such a deep-laid prejudice. 
erefore, educators have a predominant part 
iy in the molding of a new world, and 
have become more and more conscious of 
possibilities and responsibilities at a time 
the remarkable development of psychology 
f all edueational sciences is increasing and 
ving their means of action. That is why 
ave felt more keenly than ever the need 
ollaboration in order to find the best meth- 
creating a new type of man, who though 
attached to the 


a broad international and pacific cul 


national soil, yet will 


Of course, they do not contemplate a 
rm pattern; their aim is not to standardize 


different systems of teaching; they only 


to hoard up the treasures of national 


ence and to coordinate progress and 


evement. 


For several years past, numerous educational 
The 


American School Citizenship League, the Ligue 


associations have felt this need—such as 
internationale pour l'éducation nouvelle and the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
and have recommended the establishment of a 
central office which would act as a center of 
pedagogical information and of liaison between 
the edueationists of all countries, at the same 
time favoring instruction on pacifie lines in 
keeping with the ideal of the League of Nations 
It is worth mentioning that the Peace Confer 
ence had actually before it a scheme proposed 
by the International Council of Women for the 
institution of a permanent bureau of education 
as an essential part of the League of Nations. 
It was for Geneva to satisfy this general 
demand, not only because the seat of the League 
of Nations becomes more and more the favorite 
institutions, but also 


city of international 


because Geneva already possessed a first-class 


college of educational sciences, the J. J. Rous 


seau Institute, having manifold connections 


with foreign countries. So, two years ago, this 
institute inaugurated the International Bureau 
of Education, whose director is Dr. Pierre 
the 


fessor in the 


Bovet, well-known educationist and pro 


University of Geneva. He is 


assisted by a council very international in 
character, since it consists of twenty-two mem 
bers belonging to seventeen countries. 

Though only two years old, the Internatio 
Bureau of Education has evidenced its vitality, 
organizing several congresses, exhibitions and 
courses and extending its activity to sixty-seven 
countries, where it is in touch with 188 official 
500 


correspondents and members, man ol 


W hom are corporate members or large a ocla 
tions, national or international, and schools and 
readers 


It may be interesting for the 


ce lleges. 


prom ing work 


of this paper to hear of the 
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already performed by the bureau and of the 
various services it might render educationists 
or mankind in general, and especially those 
who love peace. 

The aim of the International Bureau of Edu- 
sation is to develop international relations in 
the field of education, so as to contribute to 
the general progress of education and to pro- 
mote a spirit of peace. In order to carry out 
its program, the bureau keeps in close touch 
with the League of Nations, the International 
Labor Office, the boards of education in differ- 
ent countries and various associations interested 
in educational matters. In sympathy with the 
League of Nations ideal, the bureau preserves 
complete neutrality as regards the national, 
philosophical and religious stand- 
points. It seeks truth and truth only, in an 


objective spirit, and in whatever shape it may 


political, 


assume. 
The activities of the bureau fall under three 
information, scientific research and co- 
ordination. First of all, it is a central clearing- 
house for all information concerning elementary 
and secondary (both public and 
private), pedagogical psychology and _ profes- 
sional orientation. Is it not of the utmost 
interest for all educationists to know that there 
exists in the world an impartial organization 
which is capable of providing them with reliable 
such a 


heads: 


education 


data based upon facts concerning 
method of teaching, such and such a system 
applied in a given country? Thanks to docu- 
ments furnished by national educational bodies 
and others, to extensive correspondence, to 
interviews with experts and visitors from all 
over the world, the bureau is in a position to 
give valuable information upon the majority of 
countries and in all branches of education. It 
daily answers the most varied questions from 
all quarters of the globe: “How are morals 
taught in France?’ a Belgian authority asks; 
“We want to build a secondary school for 
girls,” a group of Algerian masters writes. 
“Can you send us plans of an up-to-date build- 
ing?” Others inquire about the teaching of the 
arts in the Swiss schools, the working of the 
system of visiting teachers in the United States, 
the advantages of coedueation, ete. This kind of 
activity is more fruitful than one would think 
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at first sight; is it not striking that the eur 
lum of a Turkish school has been entirely tray: 
formed, thanks to documents sent from Geneva? 
The bureau publishes a Quarterly Bullet 
French and English and contemplates the edit 
ing of an international yearbook of education 
In order to develop its information work, thy 
bureau has established national centers in sey 


eral countries, including Spain, Poland, Mexico 
and Czechoslovakia; these centers act as liaison 
agencies and contribute to the spreading of both 
national and foreign culture. 

The bureau does not content itself with 
information; it also initiates or encourages 
experimental and statistical research in order 
to contribute to the solution of problems con 
cerning child psychology, the science of edu- 
sation, methods of examination, ete. It has 
already made known the results of an inquiry 
on international school correspondence, carried 
on by the Junior Red Cross and the Bureau «& 
correspondance scolaire international in Paris 
The report which has been published has clearly 
evidenced the fact that this exchange of letters 
albums and gifts of all kinds between schoo! 
children of various countries, far from being a 
mere children’s game, constitutes a wide and 
successful means of cooperation which brings 
the minds of young people into close contact, 
and transforms the “foreigner” into a friend 
Is it not characteristic of a new spirit that in 
several countries the younger generation, thus 
rendered more amenable to foreign influences, 
is contributing to the pacific education of their 
parents? 

The bureau is just now engaged in two other 
inquiries, one about the relations between par 
ents and schools, the other about the interna 
tional exchange of school children. The Inter 
national Labor Office, paying due tribute t 
the impartial and scientifie work achieved by 
the bureau, has entrusted it with an inquiry 
of the utmost social importance—that concern 
ite the oceupations of children in countries 
where they leave school before fourteen years 
of age, that is to say before they are allowed to 
work, and consequently are faced with danger 
ous material and moral problems. 

When the bureau thinks that a question 
especially preoceupying a great number 
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rs and is sufficiently mature for public 
like the 
nee on bilingualism which met in April 


m it convenes a conference, 


ixembourg to study the psychological and 


vical difficulties arising when children 


in a language not their mother 


Thus the bureau made a contribution, 
was valuable because purely scientific, to 
rplexing minorities question, examining 

a new view-point. 

field research is 
to be 
groups of educators representing 


sort of 
questions 


open to this 


and many press 
countries and different methods. 

he third and perhaps the most important 
of the bureau is to act as a coordination 

the 


tutions which deal in educational matters or 


between national and international 


in associated fields. It has created inter 


| committees such as the Committee to 
Bilingualism and the International Com- 


Teaching Material, which will deal 


on on 

larly with self-correcting material and 
tive games and will undertake the compil- 
civilization. It is also 
rh the efforts of the bureau that the World 


leration of Education Associations will hold 


of an atlas of 


; 1929 conference in Geneva, bringing together 
lreds of educators from all over the world. 
Moreover, the bureau does not lose sight of 
fact that the 
ral Edueation has entrusted it with the duty 


International Congress of 


carrying on its work. It tries to encourage 

teaching of peace in agreement with ideals 

istice and solidarity, and it was to empha 
e this aspect of this activity that the bureau 
rganized in Prague, April, 1927, a conference 
the School,” attended by 
twenty There 
e laid down the real foundations of educa 


“Peace through 


150 educators from countries. 


for peace, from the triple standpoint of 
psychology, teaching methods and education as 


whole. This idea that education for peace 
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ought not to be a secondary item of the 
curriculum, but that it touches the whole 
ject of education, has been develop d under 


; 


various aspect 


; 


s in the summer course for 
ers given by the bureau during the past year 
the following subject: “How to make the 
of Nations Known and to Develop the 
This 


irom many 


Cooperation.” 


161 teachers 


of International 
brought to Geneva 


was con ple ted 


books 


countries, including India, and 


by a very successful exhibition of 


the various means used by international insti 
tutions to foster world friendship in the schools 
and to make the child conscious of the unity 
mankind. 

Such, broadly sketched, is the work already 
carried out by the International Bureau of Edu 
cation, and one ean easily realize its far-reaching 
possibilities. The bureau stands ready to be a 


counselor and guide to those countries less 


advanced in matters of education, and it wil! 
do everything in its power to help them set up 
the institutions they need. Its work deserves 
the sympathy and encouragement of all those 
that the 


spirit to find a peaceful solution of the perplex 


who believe world must have a new 
ing problems confronting mankind on all sides 
Who ean fail to recognize that education is the 
one power capable of marshaling all the re 
the 


“Ut per juvenes as endat 


sources of mind and heart for promotion 
of justice and peace ? 
mundus”—this is the motto of the International 
Bureau of Edueation. Indeed the progress ol 
mankind depends to a great extent upon the 
teaching given our younger generation in the 
schools of to-day. Humanity is striving hard 
to emerge from the era of war; the old diplo 
maey which found its support in armament 
must go, and the new diplomacy, teaching peace 
in the schools and finding its support in educa 
tion, must take its place. 
CONSTANCE MORLEY, 


Assistant Secretary 


QUOTATIONS 


THE SALARIES OF UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS 


A commiTree of the Yale faculty has just 


ssued through the Yale University Press a com- 


prehensive and striking report cal 
and Living Costs of a University F: 
outstanding conclusion of the 


salary appropriate to full professor 
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$15,000 or $16,000. 
fessors are seldom paid more than half that 


As everybody knows, pro- 


sum, in many places not more than a third of 
it. If the Yale report is sound in its conelu- 
sions, the chief task of all who are concerned 
to keep the standards of university teaching 
high should be to seeure an increase of Income 
available for salaries. 

The 
treats the problem of academic income and ex- 
penditure in detail, with entire candor and in 
the light of carefully ascertained facts; further- 
more, it endeavors to establish permanent prin- 
Of these 


report is of great interest because it 


ciples for dealing with the situation. 
the most important is that a reasonable stand- 
ard of living for a university professor is the 
standard maintained by men of comparable 
This may be called (the 
phrase is ours) a competitive standard, in the 
sense that it is determined by the view that the 


grade in other callings. 


universities are competing with other profes- 
sions for men and must bid enough to seeure 
good men. The report refuses to accept the 
idea that universities should rely on the advan- 
tages and satisfactions of the academic life to 
attract men into teaching at salaries markedly 
less than they could earn in other occupations. 
A second principle, not much less important, is 
that teachers should not be forced into extra 
work in order to maintain the standard of living 
found to be reasonable in their social and occu- 
pational class. The basic salary should be 
enough. If it could be attained, we assume that 
teachers might be required, or at least expected, 
to devote their entire time to instruction and 
scholarship. A third principle is that salaries 
should not be held down by expanding the pro- 


REPORTS os 


THE ORGANIZATION OF STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY! 

THE present period is one of change and de- 
velopment in the universities of America. The 
great increase in the number of those seeking 
higher education has compelled marked changes 
in procedure and in curriculum. It is evident 
that our universities must expect a period of re- 
adjustment in their relationships not only to 


Ray 


1From the Annual Report of President 
Lyman Wilbur to the board of trustees. 
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gram of instruction, thereby foreing the univ: 
sities to secure more men instead of pa) 
more to those already in service. Funds aya)! 
able for salaries do increase, and salaries eo) 
go up if facult‘es did not increase in proport 
In most departments new courses are les 
portant than better teaching. 

President Angell contributes an illuminat 
“Foreword” to the report. He remarks ¢! 
there are two main questions to be considered 
such a study: first, what college men must e: 
to live as they reasonably should, and whethe 
they can earn this sum without resorting to 
extra work; and second, what standard of living 
should be attainable on an academic salar 
keep the best men in college teaching. 0 
viously, these questions are closely related 

A university that pays a little more tha 
other universities has not solved the problem o! 
academic demand and supply. It may get tly 
pick of the men available, but it has not don 
anything to assure a continuing number of go 
men, to say nothing of increasing the numbe: 
In the face of decreasing numbers of good ap 
plicants, all universities, including those t! 
pay most, must eventually lower their sta: 
ards. <As the report says in conclusion, 
university will get the quality it pays for.” 

Professor Henderson and his colleagues « 
the committee are to be congratulated on t! 
report. It sets a definite goal to be achieve: 
and deals with the whole problem fairly, co 
cisely and with breadth of outlook. The pro! ; 
lem is admittedly difficult, especially when 1 se 
comes to doing anything about it. This Yak , 
study clears up much of the confusion as to "i 
what is really desirable to do.—Harvard Alu 
Bulletin. 


preparatory institutions but also to their pub 
lie responsibilities. Research, long one of thie 
activities of the university, is now a part of the 
regular plan of many of the major business 01 
ganizations of the country. More is being rm 
quired all the time of university graduates | < 
the way of training not only in the older pro 
fessions but in the newer opportunities ass 
ciated with modern trade and business. 

At Stanford there is a growing emphasis bot 


in the numbers applying and in the work do 








‘ 
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ipper reaches of university instruction. 
the striking development of the junior 

in California and elsewhere there is 

for elementary work and more for ad- 
vork. Since this movement is of com- 
ely recent origin and now getting into 
ride, it is quite evident that the decade 
will be one of utmost significance to the 
of all of our American universities. 
Stanford is an institution of limited en- 
t, with a limited student group, it is 
at its plans for the future be made with 
eare. Three quarters of a million dol- 
the present academic budget comes from 
fees. It is imperative that this financial 
ire be maintained on a sound basis for the 
tion of our faculty and of our pension 
Since there are already a number of 
tions in the state competing with our 
Division and offering, practically without 
the same work for which we demand 
three hundred dollars per year, and since 
imber of these institutions is growing 

readjustment must be made in time 
accordance with the events oceurring 
is. Careful estimates indicate that there 
an inerease in the population of Cali- 
at the rate of about 200,000 a year, that 
vill be a marked inerease in the number 
students and that within ten 
the number of students doing work in 


rh-school 


colleges or in the lower divisions of state 
tions will be in the neighborhood of 50,- 
About 10 per cent. of the graduates of 
institutions have been coming to Stanford. 
probability some such percentage will be 
ined in the future. We ean therefore 
forward to a student body of approxi- 
the present size made up of students 
| from these extensions of the high 
; in the state or from institutions offering 
work in other parts of the United States 
world. 
following out the plan for reducing the 
r of students admitted to the Lower Divi- 
d admitting larger numbers to the Upper 
on, it seems likely that Stanford Univer- 
in go through this period of financial ad- 
ent without undue strain. It is interesting 
te that, with the reduction in the number 


students admitted to the Lower Division 
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for the academic year 1928-29, practically all 
of the men students applying, who reached th 
standard adopted by the committee on admis 
sion, were accepted. 

The most difficult problem in adjusting th 
affairs of the university to the changes going on 
about it is that of the faculty. With appoint 
ments for three years for assistant professors, 


five years for associate professors and ful 


pro 
fessors up to the age of sixty-five, changes in 
teaching personnel and responsibility must take 
place slowly. Stanford University had added 
to its staff in recent years, as have most of th 
universities, men who are leaders in their par 
ticular fields and men whose primary interest is 
in the teaching of advanced students, protes 
sional students, or in research. It is practicall) 
impossible to interest the majority of the pres 
elementary 


ent faculty of the university in 


teaching. This is natural since, in the presence 
of well-equipped laboratories, great libraries, 
and eager advanced students, attention is bound 
to be drawn away from elementary work 

The faculty of the ordinary junior college is 
made up of men who are primarily teachers 
This makes their work much more vital and sig 
nificant in the handling of students doing that 
elementary work, which comprises practically 
all of the curriculum of the lower-division or 
junior-college period. Our experience has 
shown that we need anticipate no slackening of 
our educational standards if our students are 
trained in such institutions instead of in ow 
own departments. 

During the year the comptroller was author 
ized, on behalf of the board, to enter into nego 
tiations which could lead to leases for junior- 
to the Menlo 


eovered the 


college sites. One of these was 


School and Junior College and 


Cedro Cottage grounds. The other, to a pro 
posed Junior College District, included a tract 
of land near Mayfield. 

While plans for these institutions are going 
forward slowly because of the many difficulties 
involved, within a few years we can anticipate 
the presence of a public junior college on oné 
side of the campus and a private junior college 
on the other, both operated without expense to 
the university and both serving to give adequate 
preparation to a certain number of students 


who will enter Stanford. 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


MATTERS OF MOMENT 


Dr. Frank Boynton, as president of 
the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, in plan- 
ning the program of the annual conven- 
tion, sent out an exhortation to all the 


‘ 


participants to ‘‘aim at a statesman-like 
consideration of the function of the pub- 
‘*We must,’’ he said, ‘‘pro- 


duce a better type of citizenry.’’ He 


lie schools.’’ 


formulated the convention theme in the 
shape of a question: ‘‘How ean the pub- 
lie schools better serve the democracy ?’’ 
The program of the Minneapolis meeting 
of the National Education Association as 
composed by the president, Miss Cornelia 
Adair, was similarly a series of political 
papers and addresses centering about the 
concept of education more as statesman- 
ship than as scholarship. Superintendent 
Ward, of the public schools of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, who had the largest share 
in presenting the annual expression of 
the superintendents’ creed at the Cleve- 
land meeting, began by a declaration that 
the sole and great purpose of the public 
schools is political, the perpetuity of the 
nation’s purpose, the improvement of its 
institutions year by year toward the per- 
fection visioned by its founders. That 
remarkably active Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association which, in nine districts of 
the state, offers, each year, over a thousand 
papers, speeches and round tables, devoted 
recently a meeting in each city to a confer- 
ence upon how the schools are promoting 
equality, respect for the rights of fellow 
beings to life, liberty and happiness, and 
how the classroom is training in the civie 
duties of union, justice, tranquillity, com- 
mon defense and general welfare. I heard, 
at one of these meetings, Principal John 
Riemersma, of the high school of Holland, 
Michigan, ealled to the stand to answer 
questions as to the workings of the student 


self-government plan in the schoo! 

which he is the head. The lack of question. 
ing from the audience, the necessity 
the chairman to make all the inquiries him- 
self, the apparent absence of self-goyern. 
ment from all schools ~>presented by thy 
whole company other than Riemersma 
were amazing. The Holland principa! 
answered the interrogatories simply and 
fully. He said that the democratic organ- 
ization has been running in the Holland 


High School many years; it is an essentia| 
part of the school service, more valuable 
than Latin, algebra or English. It makes 
school discipline more educative and char- 
acter training more real. The chairman 
earnestly exhorted the school people pres- 
ent to mend their ways and by means of 
some organization like that of the quiet 
Riemersma to get their schools to doing 
that for which they were organized by the 
American statesmen who advocated educa- 
tion at public expense. I thought the 
program was direct, interesting, practical 
and convincing, and I believed that the 
number who would do any differently from 
what they had done before was zero. In 
Cincinnati I heard John Chewning, of 
Evansville, describe to a room full of 
superintendents the working of the self- 
government system in his city. Neither 
John nor I could imagine how any schoo!- 
man with any sense of duty toward th 
community paying the cost of the schools 
could continue to draw pay while neglect- 
ing the organization of the schools upon 
a basis that will make the preparation 0! 
citizens a paramount activity day by da) 
But during that meeting no repentant sin 
ners came to the mourners’ bench. No on 
before leaving the hall announced his in- 
tention to lead a better life. 
How do you account for it? 
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No 


r had the eolonies united and east oft 


Wistng slowness of oru ntation. 
British yoke than a wave of propa- 

ior schools as a function of govern- 
Noah 
er, statesman before he took up text- 
Franklin, 
rson, Washington, Monroe, 
a hundred others, eminent in their 
pamphlet- 


+t hegan to roll over the country. 


Rush, 
Madison, 


Benjamin 


making, 


ration, spoke, wrote and 
|, arguing that the principles underly- 
the establishment of the 
be kept alive. The majority which 
been won to them 


The next and the succeeding gen- 


new union 


would soon pass 


trained to sel {-govern- 


said Madison, ‘‘is 


ons must be 
‘‘Every man,”’ 


governor. We must educate our 
rs.’ When these promoters at length 


he majority of the people’s represen- 
ves to tax non-parents for the education 
ther people’s children, what had been 
sion and a hope, that education would 
1 civie and not a scholastic function, a 
munity benefit and not a preparation 
have 


on whieh to 


personal advantage, seemed to 
ired a foundation 
The for it 


tieal victory in the last quarter of the 


solid 


struggle achieved its 


eteenth when various courts 


ided that high schools and even univer- 


century 


es might be made a charge on all citizens 
be considered essential features of a 
governing state. It was America which 
ried this principle to the novel length 
only of affording free education to all 

sought it but of compelling every 
ld to partake of it. Although the think- 
like Jefferson and Franklin, Webster 
| Rush, who went deeply into the prob- 
of the preservation and perfection of 
insisted the thorough 
of democracy as the most important 


mocraey, upon 
ture of a public-school system, there was 
blind faith in the 
wer of a literary education to leave the 
laid down the schoolmaster 
disturbed. Educational 


disciplinary 


} 
ign 


by 


tudies 


statesmanship 


h as President Boynton is urging got no 
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PRO 


further than ordinary course ol study 


scholarship. Horace Mann, legislator, pro- 
tested the There 


wave of reform in the eighties bringing the 


against delay. was a 


institution of ‘‘eivies’’ as a school study. 
Meade, Dole. 


made speeches to awaken school managers 


Nordhoff wrote articles and 


to the duty of training the coming citizen 
William Ray, in the Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago, in 1886 put all his seniors 
through a whole year of daily lessons in 
American politics. As president of the 
Illinois High School Teachers Association 
he spread his gospel over every program. 
President Charles W. Eliot argued that the 
publie schools are for public service and 
that the 
need of this is honest government. It 


most important and universal 
is a 
fundamental object of the public schools, 
he said. The real end of all education, so 
far as the development of character is con- 
cerned, is to cultivate a capacity for self- 
control or habit of 
obeying the dictates of honor and duty. It 
the 


steadily and almost exclusively to motives 


self-government, a 


is of utmost importance to appeal 
which should be operative in after life. 
We are best developed not by hearing or 
by reading about deeds but by doing them. 
Practice in self-government requires posi- 
tive activity. It appeals steadily to motives 
in boys which well serve them when they 
become men. It is based on sound eduea- 


tional principles. These arguments of 
Harvard’s great president were confirmed 
in detail by several experiments in public 


bril- 


liant suecess as principal of a huge New 


schools. Edwin Goldwasser. whose 
York publie school composed of children of 
the foreign born had attracted attention of 
newspaper editors and of writers for the 
notable articl 


magazines, published a 


pricking a number of iridescent bubbles 


such as defenders of public schools are apt 
at blowing. Our school usages, he said, 
have the spirit of the monarchieal days 


before the Revolution. Individual respon- 


sibility has little exercise. The rules, the 
laws, come down from abov: When a 
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child is subject to a monitor in whose selec- 
tion he has had no voice, when he is ex- 
pected to obey commands in the formula- 
tion of which he has had no part, he 
naturally attempts to evade the conse- 
quences of disobedience by influencing the 
officer personally. Real and true citizen- 
ship dissociates the personality of the 
governor from his official position. It is 
futile to rely on literature and history 
alone to cultivate the civie virtues. It 
trains the youngsters in hypocrisy. The 
finest formulation of the moral in a reading 
lesson often comes from the toughest and 
most dishonest young rascal in the class. 
Unless you make the essence of ethical 
teaching function in the conduct of your 
children you are getting nowhere in char- 
acter building. School management isn’t 
vital for a boy unless he is taking part in 
it with real responsibility. These ideas as 
developed by Goldwasser were confirmed 
by a number of schools in the metropolis. 
Principal Minnie Ledwith, Principal 
Oswald Schlockow, Principal Edward 
Maguire, the teachers’ council of the 
Washington Irving High School, organized 
their children for self-government and 
have quietly maintained the project for 
more than twenty-five years. Mr. Maxwell, 
in the superintendent’s annual report of 
eighteen years ago, described the plan, its 
officers, its court, its elections, its charter 
development, its making for loyal and 
devoted citizens. Lyman Beecher Stowe 
described the scheme with great detail and 
enthusiasm in the Outlook in 1908. Rich- 
ard Welling, a_ well-known New York 
attorney, untiring wheel-horse in every 
campaign for good government since he 
graduated from Harvard, intimate of 
Roosevelt, Strong, Goddard, Jerome, Low, 
Waring, Mitchell and every New York 
fighter for a decent city, organized a ‘‘self- 
government committee’’ to coax the public 
schools into the service which their found- 
ers clearly promised would be tax-sup- 
ported schools’ main econeern. John G. 
Agar and Robert L. Harrison, of the board 
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of education, were members. So wer 
Stephen Duggan, now wrapt up in i: 
national education; Samuel MeCune 1. 
say, Columbia’s brilliant apostle of | 
polities; George MeAneny, tireless dey 

of publie service and of progress 
schools; George Haven Putnam, glorious 
old war horse; Julia Richman, electric 
school reformer; Thomas Slicer, eminent 
divine; Stephen S. Wise, people's 
preacher, and others not so well know 
Welling gave more time and did more w 
than all the others put together. Th 
archives of our National Edueation Asso 
ciation show him addressing us on this 
theme at our meetings in 1903, 1911 and 
1915. Major Meras, U. S. A., serving us 
at the Milwaukee meeting, was sure that 
the civie work of the schools is futile i! 
is mostly talking about patriotism and not 
doing things. At the same convention Jolin 
Tildsley argued from American histor 
and from present needs that the greatest 
failure of the publie schools is honest-to 
goodness direct training in the functions of 
citizenship. Walter Page and Edward 
Bok, the Outlook, the Forum, the Saturday 
Evening Post, the Atlantic Monthly have 
given wide publicity to the failure of tly 
schools to achieve their fundamental pur- 
pose as trainers in polities. Miss Adair 
and Mr. Boynton devote the last two mee! 
ings of the National Association to consid 
eration of this duty. Diogenes with a 
lantern walking through Michigan, a state 
with a high educational reputation, might 
find an institution other than the Holland 
High School doing its duty, but the Grand 
Rapids meeting failed to disclose an) 
How do you account for this? 


What is bothering Richard Welling’ 
If vou have read the book reviews in this 
magazine presented by a club of teachers 
calling themselves Hoi Bibliologoi you wi!! 
recall that a surprising number of writers 
on present-day conditions—Horace Bridges. 
Yeorge Coe, Geoffrey Parsons, Walter 
Lippman, Charles Judd, Harold Rugg an‘ 
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are disappointed with the progress 
weracy. The ease with which other 
tutional governments than ours fall 
arms of dictators appalls us. We 
ving, Hills, editor of the 
York Herald-Tribune, tells us, in the 
the greatest test to which democratic 
Par- 


ts have been disearded in some coun- 


Lawrence 


ment has ever been subjected. 


n others there is continued agitation 

the authority of legislatures. 
s astonishing is the sloth of sincere 
tes of democracy in making any 
ch to the solution of the problem of 
iir. The fathers of our own repub- 
ated a system which has been the 

used in the formation of younger 
with deviations 
The principle of demoe- 
The continuance 
depends on the 
Mr. Hills reminds 
Lowell’s reply to Guizot, who asked 


s, sometimes 


} 


he model. 


grave 
s sound. of self- 
ment success of 
ng its principles. 


ow long the American republic was 
to last. Lowell believed that would 
long as the ideals of the 


‘ 


founders 
bserved. Insomuch as ‘‘observed’’ 
‘*practiced,’’ Lowell, with the editor 
Herald-Tribune, must be added to 
rd Welling’s list of those who hold 
he schools must make polities real. 
say the least, one might find every 
of the whole matter presented at 
time or other by this modest crusader 
¢ the forty years of his campaign. 
are the real essentials of education 
blie expense or at the hands of an 
ved school, he asked, in 1888. Not 
ng, writing, mathematics, or history, 
t in so far as they promote the general 
The best and most efficient train- 
the faculties which fails to imbue at 
ime time a desire to use them for the 
‘ good is a dishonest use of the money 
| by taxation or donated by some 
etactor. Citizenship was the aim and 
istifieation in taxing everybody to 
ite all children. 
ise schools neglect it. 


Citizenship is low 
Twenty-three 
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years later he is saying that the indifference 


of Americans to their public affairs is 


alarming. We have come to the pass where 
apathy is regarded as an elemental fact of 
life. 
teachers, agree that this is the greatest asset 


civie Writers, preachers, publicists, 


of the political boss and the greatest ob 
Whoever 
that the 
Inquire what 


stacle to a decent democracy. 
looks into it 
schools are mostly to blame. 


comes to believe 
they are doing for the responsibilities of 


citizenship; you will find them merely 


functions of 
hold that a 


knowledge of the machine is sufficient to 


teaching the structure and 


government. No one can 


insure its proper running. A perfect print 
ing press may produce the most evil of 
The boss has an excellent knowledge 
See what he 
The tone of 


citizenship is low because you schoolmasters 


books. 
of our form of government. 


does with all his knowing! 


are not seriously attempting to perform 
You the 
teaching of grammar, but your civics are 
on the pattern of 1750. We have heard 
that any study well pursued will so disci 


your real duty. have refined 


pline the mind as to make good citizens 
You can’t make a good farmer by teaching 
him thoroughly the principles of naviga 
tion. While you are hammering away on 
your ancient history the politica! boss is 
plowing and sowing and fertilizing. On 
election day your former pupils go blindly 


to the polls and help him gather to himself 
the crop that should be for the benefit of 
Do you suppose, he asked in 1911, 


us all. 
such spectacles as the vote-selling in [lh 
nois, in Indiana, in Ohio, in Pennsylvania, 
in New York, could happen if the schoo! 
masters had done their whole duty by the 
coming citizen? You are leaving patriot 
ism to the book, to the platform lecture, to 
the patriotic song, not to real loyalty, the 
inspiring of which is your job, the service 
you are paid for, the reason you are a pub 


running a private 


lie servant and not 
In the midst of the sorrowful dis 
closures of the shame of corrupt govern 
Steffens Ray 


school. 


ment, when Lincoln and 
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Stannard Baker were publishing their 
startling investigations, Welling’s con- 
tinual preachment was this: if the schools 
had done what they were made public 
institutions for these things could not be. 
For forty years he has clung to his faith 
in education as the cure of civic ills. From 
the first he has backed the junior republie 
at Freeville. Of the seventy-five ‘‘tough 
boys’’ who originally entered, he says, 
Seventy are honest, self-controlled, indus- 
trious citizens, earning as much as $5,000 
a year each. In all his straightforward 
accounts of the backwardness of the schools 
there is no note of discouragement from 
him. ‘‘Here,’’ he says, ‘‘is what you men 
want. This is no mere device for the im- 
provement of school discipline. Pupil 
cooperation in school-government is civic 
and moral training. Here is something 
which requires your best brains and your 
constant nurture. To organize the school 
city or state and expect the machinery of 
it to do the work is to let it be wrecked. 
Around the idea you will have to weave 
standards of the highest ethical signifi- 
vance. The dignity of citizenship, the 
sanctity of a promise, the responsibility of 
the public servant, the right of personal 
liberty, the value of initiative, the power 
of public opinion, the social injustice of 
wrong-doing—these phases of civic life are 
essential to the working of every plan of 
school self-government and they are the 
most respectable objectives any school for 
any purpose can have.’’ It is remarkable 
how closely the conclusions of schoolmen 
experienced in promoting self-government 
plans in their own schools—the Tildsleys, 
the Rexfords, the Schlockows, the Ledwiths, 
the Zabriskies, the Goldwassers, the Ma- 
guires—parallel the theoretical considera- 
tions put forth by the amateur. Owen 
Johnson offered a prize for the best sug- 
gestion for social and civie organization of 
a college. Otto Bannard, banker; Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, scientist; Norman Hap- 
good, editor; acted as judges. The prize 
went to ‘‘ Vittorino.’’ Vittorino turned out 
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to be Richard Welling. You would en. 
the disrobing act in which the donght 
lawyer rips the formal robes from univer 
sity practice and exposes the dumm, 
underneath. You, the faculty, are | 
biggest joke in the college. You can’ 
produce men by giving them the mors 
training of babes. Make every student 
citizen and put on him the responsibility 
and duty to maintain the discipline of { 
school. He will learn more from passing 
a foolish law and setting it right than ; 
prof-made law can teach him. You 
disappointed with the honor system. Why 
shouldn’t you be? You select one minor 
petty offense and admit your inability to 
deal with it and so you say to the students 
‘*Here, you do the spying yourselves.”’ 
You have twisted the purpose of govern- 
ment into an aim of catching people doing 
wrong. You’re in the silly season of man- 
training. Before your very eyes you have 
a big demonstration of what young men 
ean do for themselves. You have a system 
of college athletics, student-managed, »s 
prosperous that instead of employing thes 
talents in a wider sphere you are beginning 
to be afraid that student activities ar 
bigger than the interests of the professors 


Discipline by consent.—Almost thirty 
years after the beginning of his voluntary 
civie ministry, Welling was put in charg 
of several hundred naval reserve men in @ 
post covering two hundred and fifty squar 
miles of harbor and shore. He got his men 
together and said, ‘‘I presume you think 
I am going to keep after you and penalize 
every man I see coming late to drill 
neglecting a button on your uniform, talk- 
ing in the ranks, reading on duty, in fact 
doing your worst to make this a slack-run 
post and waiting for me to jump on you; 
doing your best to keep up the old antagon- 
ism between the commanding officer ané 
the men, like the feeling between the schoo 
teacher and the naughty boys. I am going 
to do nothing of the sort. The fact is you 
yourselves, want to belong to a post you 
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You can make it so most 


nd speedily by electing a committee 
-own number to see that the stand 
1 set are realized.’’ He nursed the 
ng; he persuaded the committee to 
some of their too severe penalties. 
‘it de corps that included the com- 
His relation to the men 


They 


} 


‘ developed. 
tably raised and dignified. 
» longer a lot of driven slaves but a 
of self-respecting Americans— 
ng their common affairs. In telling 
this, Lieutenant Welling indulges his 
il and gentle laughter at the school 
llege discipline. ‘‘Our naval adven- 
war time,’’ he says, ‘‘was not an 
system, thank you. That sorry de- 
tarts off all wrong by admitting a 
between governor and governed 

s merely an agreement to abstain from 
tain act of war in a single situation. 
as if students became willing to say, 
stop watching me and I'll stop cheat- 
sewhere I’ll fret you with as much 
lay and silly pranks as heretofore.’ ”’ 
s war service must have given Welling 
ming cup of joy. He had seen his 

s bearing healthy fruit in big elemen- 
ind high schools in his own difficult 
He had urged the application of the 
trine in the higher institutions to which 
g¢ habit 

rs. And, now, he had seen it work 


America looks for its civic 


grown men so well as to bring an 
rsement from the grand old sea-dog, 
said, ‘‘I’m for the 
There is nothing better 


ral Sims, who 
| you use. 
| what an inspecting admiral once desig- 
| as discipline by consent.’’ 

Vhy are we so shy?—I remember Well- 
at the Oakland 
onal Education 
Ss ago puzzled at the slowness of us. 


meeting of our 


Association thirteen 
li-government in schools has worked 
ssfully for over twenty years,’’ he 
‘*but 
miah Jenks, 


educators, 
Darwin 


prominent 
Dean Russell, 
rdwell, Ella Cabot, seem to know little 


+ 34 


It. 


your 


The ideas are put into practice 


in but a small fraction « 


though they have youth at the age when 
the social desires are most active Demand 
for our literature on civie trai 
most never from high schools 
principle of self-government not more gen 
erally adopted by school men and women? 
What is vour explanation of it? Francis 
Parker used to warn us that we are more 
prone to resist reform than are other pro 
fessionals, omitting the ministers and 
Albert Marble wrote a 


the Rut,’’ to show that Macaulay’s charac 


vers. paper, ‘‘In 
terization of universities as anchored in the 
onward-flowing stream of tim 
Dr. Eliot called us fifty years 


what 


applies to 
all teachers. 
has been demon 


behind in using 


strated to be essential. Professor Charters 
more generously says it takes ten years for 
truth to be 
Private 


an established adopted by 


schools 


public-school men. need 


never come around to it. A writer in the 


New York World 


been teaching hygiene to children for over 


records that we have 
fifty years, but in every school she visited 
black 


Neglect of essentials, avoid 


there were some teachers with and 
rotting teeth. 
ance of perfectly obvious duties, are com 
mon enough everywhere and, unhappils 
for us, the community us to be 
behind the 


question is unimportant whichever way 


that is, 


expects 
rest of the procession If 
is answered it is called academic, 
is something fit for school, not for active 
affairs. If 
without any effective attention to training 


you are earrying on school 
children in the practice of democracy or 


representative government you are not 
lonesome and you have the answer of 
complacent and the lazy: ‘‘It’s not 
done. ”’ 

Lang says that along with our disine 
nation to invent improvements we have a 
to copying any better 
Wirt told 


me that most of the superintendents sent 


curious aversion 


thing some one else has devised 


by their school boards to study the work 


study-play schools in Gary came with the 


intent of finding things to bolster 
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formed opposition to it. They filled their 
notebooks with reasons why it couldn't be 
adopted in their town. It is common 
knowledge that the political howlers who 
tried to drive Wirt’s work out of New York 
admitted that if it hadn’t had a foreign 
name attached to it they wouldn’t have 
It is in New York, still, with- 
out the name. If a schoolman can persuade 
himself, said Bardeen, that he has in- 
vented something new, he’ll push it until 
his suecessor is elected; and then, if there 
is any mark of the earlier 
superintendent on it, the scheme is slaugh- 
These reasons for 


touched it. 


considerable 
tered with great ado. 
omission of the service under consideration 
You notice 
suggest 

slower 


are not complimentary to us. 
that Richard Welling does 
them. Neither do I. If we 
than doctors to adopt improvements it’s 
If chemists, 
general 


not 
are 


because there are more of us. 


moving-picture producers and 
manufacturers are speedier in serapping 


old processes for new it’s because an active 


competition puts more dollars into the 
pocket of the progressive. We have no 
competition and the amount of dollars 


added to his income by a_ progressive 
superintendent is negligible. Luckily for 
us, we have nothing but duty, and Mr. 
Welling and Miss Adair and Mr. Boynton 
urging us to remember that education is 
statesmanship, not scholarship. 

Mr. Welling is astonished at our apathy 
but he does not seem to lose his temper 
with us. He assumes we are acting upon 
logical objections. He makes a canvass of 
every schoolman he meets. He'll stop even 
a wedding guest and ask him why not. 

Now, these are the stated reasons why 
not. 

Children aren’t old enough to help gov- 

another. They need mothering. 
is only a transferred home. Its 


ern one 
School 
atmosphere must be that of immediate and 
unquestioning obedience. 

Welling doesn’t answer. He does better. 
He quotes the Schlockows, Maguires, Gold- 


Riemersmas, Chewnings, e¢ al., 


wassers, 
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who have been using the plan for 
“Children are old enough; they ge 
much mothering now; unquestioning o}) 
ence is the political manipulator’s hes; 
help. must look 
children grow; don’t keep them in thy 
mental and moral swaddling clothe: 


School forward, 


infaney.’’ 

Objection two is that the scheme y 
take up too much time. 

Answer by users of the plan: The maxi 
mum time is that of three teachers an 
a week in the largest schools. All 
time is in assembly periods and is an exe 
lent use of them. Furthermore, ther 
school subject so vital among the justifia! 
purposes of tax-supported education 
this. The objection reminds you o 
complaint of a division head in the f 
Department of War who, when the tr 
with Spain precipitated a conflict, 
tested ‘‘everything was running al! rig 
here until you started a war.’’ 

Objection three: The machinery 
elaborate it kills the spirit. 

Answer of the Don’t 
machinery elaborate. 

Objection four: It can not take ea: 
serious cases, thievery, immorality, a1 
forth. 

Answer: It has handled thievery 


users : mak 


scene speech, writing and markings. ‘| 


are school offenses which may be 
treated by adults. 


project should be frankly auxiliary. Fn 


Every self-governing 


responsibility rests on the principal. [i 
delegates what he thinks best. 


Objection: It lessens the influence 
principal and teacher. 
Answer: Aha! Now you are getting 


warm. This is why George III oppos 
democracy ; it lessened his royal influ 
This is what pedagogues 
temned: their love of power. Kill it. 
Objection: The children don’t tak 
seriously. 
Answer: Not unless you do. But 
a Sincere headmaster respects the orga! 


makes 


tion of his boys and girls it soon becomes 
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ous and practical as grammar, 
training, or any school activity. 
objection: It has been tried many 
ind failed. 

answer: This seems to be your 


st point and you know it is your 


It would have stopped the dig- 
the Panama Canal, the laying of 
antie eable, the navigation of the 
eure of various diseases now under 
the suecess of every venture fol- 
much failure. The training of citi- 
s not a simple matter of machinery 
set going and left to itself. School 
ind states, commission form of govy- 
nt, have, of course, danced gaily into 
hools; they have attracted attention 
r novelty; they have lost both; 
has let them die. If we come to 
ourselves entirely of partiality we 
that the self-governing scheme may 
mful in school. It certainly may be 
in the adult world, as witness the 
scandals of it in New York, Chi- 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Cinein- 
So, too, the monarchical system, 
as the type of school government, 
harmful. It was so when Henry 
id his way with it, the brute! It 
to many Americans when a dic- 
es. But the thing that Welling is 
¢ in the conerete, and that presi- 
the national association of teach- 
promoting in general: direct train- 
polities, is so distinctly promised 
nerican legislation, so uneseapably 
| by accepting the funds of child- 
‘payers, that we must feel ashamed 
neglect of civie training in our own 
and in the country at large. 


own eyes have seen.—I had the 
rtune to be transferred to a school, 
shington Irving, New York, in which 
vas a group of teachers imbued with 
s Richard Welling was spreading. 
1d people had a club. They read 


they diseussed. Instead of a prin- 


cipal’s meeting presided ovel by him, the 
school developed the usage of putting school 
matters up to this club for discussion and 
recommendation. The club met Monday 
afternoons; any teacher could be a member. 
There were no dues. It elected a new chair- 
man for every meeting. We had Edward 
Goldwasser lecture on school as a training- 
ground for citizenship. 

One group of progressives advocated the 
self-governing plan. The majority of the 
teachers cheerfully voted it down. But 
when the innovators organized their own 
sections with student officers, had secre- 
taries who called the roll and attended to 
the multitudinous details about which we 
are always protesting, and when the other 
instructors saw a class taken in hand by an 
elected officer and started at work pending 
the arrival of a delayed teacher, they, too, 
except a few hard-boiled ladies of the old 
school, adopted democracy. In time, by 
suggestion of teachers, the big company of 
over six thousand girls got itself into a 
well-ordered state with elected legislative, 
judicial and executive officers, entitled ac 
cording to the work they did, and imitating 
the organization of the state government 
omitting many officers not needed in a 
school. 

Mr. Goldwasser told us this student 
ticipation scheme would be harder 
wasn't for me or for any teacher on 
staff. Our advance guard had been tellin; 
us we underestimate the brains and abilities 
of school children. What surprised m« 
most was the better judgment of conduct 
by girls of fifteen than by teachers older 
than that. The punishment pre seribed by 
a principal that had turned schoolgir! 
rowdies into popular heroes was now su] 
planted by a discussion by schoolgirl offi 
cers. The effect was astonishing. Alo 
came the woman suffrage agitation with t! 
possibility that these young women might 
have the duty of full citizenship put 
them. What had been started as a 


venience in the management ot 
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school became a specific preparation for a 
government a 


that Mabel 


Skinner, who was one of the first to see the 


civie obligation. It made 


personal concern. I reeall 
wide bearing of the device, used to break 
all of us of saying ‘‘the government,”’ as if 
it were a thing apart. She made us always 
say, ‘‘the people organized as government,”’ 


‘ 


or ‘‘we, the government’’ or ‘‘our repre- 
anything to get the realization 


recall that our 


sentatives,’ 
that we are a republic. 1 
history teachers almost revolutionized their 
instruction with their efforts to make it an 
aid to being a citizen, a voter, a publie ser- 
vant. Now, after twenty years of trial, the 
scheme is a part of the daily program of 


that school and is indispensable. 


A rose to the living.—If Richard Welling 
were dead the tributes to his memory would 
not be so numerous or so well advertised as 
Mr. Tex Rickard, 
prize fights. I don’t know that a subserip- 


those for promoter of 
tion paper would be circulated collecting 


money with which to for putting 
R. W.’s statue in front of 
Edueation in Washington. So, 
his panegyric here, with the idea that his 


path of reading will not lead through these 


pay 
the Bureau of 
Ill make 


pages and I may be as frank as I choose. 


TO RICHARD WELLING 


HE GRASPED THE INTENT OF THE FOUNDERS OF 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

HE MARVELED AT ITS NEGLECT 

HE ORGANIZED GOOD CITIZENS TO REALIZE IT 

HE ENCOURAGED PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS TO WORK 
FOR IT 

HE GAVE OF HIS TIME AND LABOR AND EARNINGS TO 


FOSTER IT 


WHAT? 
THE PRACTICE OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN 
SCHOOL 
THE CULTIVATION OF CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY AND 


HONOR 
WITH WHAT SUCCESS? 
GOD KNOWS 


What does the National Association of 


Superintendents mean?—I am past the 
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time of life when I expect to se 


thing, a desirable idea, a genera] 
such as this, taken up by everybod 
pushed to success, unless there’s big 
in it. 


see Welling give up the scheme be: 


I have expected every year 


many of us neglect it and chase after 
ing surveys, project method or sor 
secondary concern. But there he st 
like John Quincey Adams with his al 
proposals, or Susan B. Anthony wit 
plea for suffrage, or Andrew Carnegi: 
his prayer for peace. He might w 
break out into the sad old song: 
Richard! Oh 


t ’abandone 


Oh, 


L universe 


mon roi, 
3ut he doesn’t. Though the process 
once red-hot reformers goes passing on j 
voluntary ease and enjoyment, this 
warrior offers new bids for prize « 
new pleas for real civie teaching and 
You really ought not to let hir 
vour work, alone. You ought, as a 
matter of duty, to get the pupil pract 
representative government started in \ 


tice. 


school and write Sir Richard th« 
hearted in his castle at 2 Wall St., \ 
York, how you are coming on. Fo 


president, Mr. Boynton, reminds you 
citizenship, not scholarship, is the pu 
of the publie schools. 
fathers risked 
gave their lives to set up an ideal w 


Our and some 0! 
has east its light into the farthest cor 
of the world. To keep it burning 
especially conceived a new and diff 
purpose of education. None are so 
ticularly elected to realize their vision as 
None have more signally neglected th: 
No single class is more uninterest' 
in polities than teachers are. Centuries 
other aims have blinded them. Althoug 
and because this task requires the hig 
intelligence, the greatest patience, the 


we. 
duty. 


some risk of wandering in new fields 
exercise of high courage, we must 
take it and persist. 
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A REVIEW OF BETTER BOOKS 


By HOI BIBLIOLOGOI 


the thirty-third time the glimmers of 
leading, which are we, shone or flick- 
the long salle des notables of the family 


etween lines of portraits of the worthies 


pushed their part of the world ahead: 


Plato, Quintilian, Comenius, Locke, 
Washington, Wilson, 


Books of many colors were 


John Dewey 
ik Loesch. 
ipon the narrow table. The bibliologoi 
at they thought they had a taste for. 
For the 


Whereupon, being 


tose distributed other volumes. 
er, lots were drawn. 
the members began the discourses. 
and near successes of the researchers: 
sity of Illinois —He whom we call our 
tic Euclid brought a sheaf of books on 
measurements and research. He said: 
en you realize that between thirty and 
illion copies of educational tests are now 
vy year by the publishers you will wish 
in your professional library some vol- 
May I 
ith this live report on ten years of re- 
Walter Monroe, the stable, well-bal- 


reating of this timely subject. 


director of the research division of our 
When he 
examining the bewildering mass of ma- 
that 1918 


its wild assumptions, he was ready to 


iniversity, is the chief editor. 


has been liberated since and 
Its shallowness, its dabbling, its lack of 

ts stopping short of definite conclusions, 
parent inferiority to studies in medicine 
other selences, its extravagant claims, its 
ire to use suspended judgment, disappointed 
But as he notes the growing critical atti- 
The day of 


pressure propaganda is passing; the dawn 


st researchers he cheers up. 


tient, careful, temperate experiment and 
is approaching. The net effect of the re- 
i movement justifies its continuance. Who 
to go back to the days when educational 
ons were decided by argument from gen- 
principles? Who wants to be working at a 
e which its leaders say can not be mea- 
must be done in a mist? When other 
have been illuminated, when farming, 
, electrical engineering, are supplanting 
ses by scientific demonstration, we want 
Walter S. Monroe and others, ‘‘Ten Years of 
mal Research.’’ Press of the University 
[linois, Urbana. 367 pp. $1.00. 


more solid ground than the footing offered by 
You will find the his 


tory of the movement in this book an enlighten- 


the arm-chair theorists. 


From James Rice’s proposals forty 
the 
McKeen 


ing story. 


from experiments of Francis 
Cattell, to Thorndike, 


Binet, Simon, Ayres, the army tests, Pintner, 


years ago, 


Galton and J. 


Pressey, Buckingham, Terman, McCall, Strayer, 
Engelhardt, Scott, Rugg and others, the growth 
and refinement of measurements are traced with 
illuminating emphasis upon their value and de- 
fects. The University of Illinois bureau, alone, 
has printed nearly a hundred studies in this 
field. The list of books and articles on research 
and related 1918 to 1927 in- 
cludes 3,650 titles, one for every day in the 


materials from 
year, except for the two twenty-ninth days of 
February, when some lady researcher was other- 
wise concerned. A _ topical index, beginning 
with 
refers to each of these 3,650 discussions. 


‘abilities,’ and ending with ‘Zizendorf,’ 
‘Cur- 
riculum’ has received the most attention by the 
writers of these ten years. Next come achieve- 
ment tests, then intelligence, English, arithmetic, 
promotion, finance, extra-curriculars, junior 
high school, objectives, reading, high schools, 
rural You will 


pardon my enthusiasm if I express the opinion 


education, surveys, salaries. 
that this modest-looking gray volume, with its 
considerate bracing of stout linen on the hinge, 
the notable 


deserves to rank in front row of 


books of the year.” 


What youth is: Hollingworth.—Dr. Batwell 
will now be heard from: 
“It has been a long time since any one has 


D. Appleton 
and Company now favor us, that’s the proper 


sent us a book on the adolescent. 


word—benefit, aid, serve, entertain, edify and 
please us with Professor Leta Hollingworth’s 
need of understanding 


contribution? to our 


American youth. The book is a good one for 
boys and girls; it is a good one for parents; it 
is especially valuable for us who are in the 
youth business and find it as necessary to keep 
informed of the best that has been issued as to 
the rearing of human livestock as does a guar- 
dian of other living creatures find it essential to 

2Leta 8. Hollingworth, ‘‘The ’ 
the Adolescent.’’ D. Appleton and Co., N. Y. 
259 pp. $1.50. 
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read his trade journals. Do you know when I 
look at you and realize that no owner of thor- 
oughbreds would dream of letting you, with 

undertake the 
amazed and as- 


your rudimentary knowledge, 
rearing of his horses, I am 
tounded at the indifference with which the com- 
munity intrusts to you these priceless human 
cubs and colts about which you know less than 
nothing, because what you do know isn’t so. 
When I go to a teachers’ convention and observe 
their cheerful stupidity about youth, | could 
I am sustained only by the fact that 
Dr. Holling- 


weep. 
parents know less than you do. 
worth wants you people to realize that you may 
be a great blessing to your country if you bring 
yourselves to understand these ambiguous years. 
She hints more gently than I have done—she is 
a lady—that you need to mend your ways otf 
acting toward the changing child. What, then, 
have we here? Adolescence—what it is; what 
is happening physically, mentally, emotionally; 
how absurd and harmful the myth is that there 
is a magical change at puberty in disposition 
the of all 
races have celebrated the change of the child to 
a youth; what facts related to these ceremonials 
still are important in Chicago, in Carsapolis, 
on the farm. These are the preliminary subjects 
You'll profit by the chapter on the 
homesickness, the right and 


and intelligence; how eceremonials 


presented. 
second weaning, 
wrong kinds of mother and, especially, by the 
Vocational prob- 
So is the 
chilling fear, such as you and I had when we 
looked into the dark prospects of earning our 


analysis of school failures. 
lems are especially pertinent for you. 


living. I pass over the sex problems which, of 
necessity, require extended consideration. They 
They are pre- 
Re- 
ligion, doubt, adolescent philosophy, finding the 
self, 
clothes, 
and, at last, maturity, are the successive stages 
of the profitable and mind-expanding journey 
on which the able, interested and sympathetic 
guide conducts you. Years ago, the Appletons 
brought out the first big work on adolescence, 
the book by G. Stanley Hall. For a long time 
Now, the same house 


are, here, less hazy than usual. 
sented with dignity and without shame. 
companions, 


stumbling-bloeks, conflicts, 


diaries, day-dreams, crimes, diseases 


everybody quoted him. 
publishes this compact little volume on the 
same subject. I do not find G. Stanley even in 
the index. But wait, here is a satisfactory state- 
ment by the author, ‘Students may miss exten- 
sive reference to Dr. Hall’s voluminous pioneer 
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volumes. The fact is, methods of study 

social conditions have been so modified that syc} 
reference would seem of historie rather than o; 
Sie 


practical value to-day.’ 


Stanli.. He pushed educational science s 


transit gloria 


ahead with such a brave spirit that no one 
would rejoice more than he that it has lett hi) 
so far behind.” 


Classroom discussions of courtship and ma 
riage: Cooper.—The Doctor continued : 

“Meanwhile Dr. John Cooper, of the Cat} 
University of America, issues his work on lif 
problems* as course IV, in the series of outlines 


for colleges. Its emphasis is on the practica! 


moral and religious life of the student, now, and 
in the near future. It is adapted to the senio: 
year. The men are mildly interested in theo 
retical religion but keenly alive to its practical 
aspects. The Doctor gives headings for com- 
ing lessons and asks the students, later, to bring 
questions for answer and for discussion. Let 
the instructor select those that are vital. Plans 
are given for organizing this material. Th: 
matters presented in the volume inelude broad 
mindedness, high motives, choosing life work, 
choosing a mate, courting, entering wedlock, 
playing the parent’s part, leisure time, health, 
work and faith. Broad-mindedness doesn’t 
mean freedom from truth. 

tion had no conclusive answer men were per 
fectly free to hold that the earth was flat or not 
Now we can’t be broad-minded by holding that 
A visitor was 


So long as the ques 


either answer may be right. 
speaking to Pope Pius X in the harshest terms 
of non-Catholies. ‘You can not,’ said the pope, 
‘build religion on the ruins of charity.’ Cath 
olies must not be lacking in appreciation of 
those not of their religion. All men are brothers 
Faith without love is faith without works, dead 
In the choice of vocation, Dr. Cooper sets thes: 
criteria: The career for which one is best fitted, 
in which he can render best service to God and 
man, in which he may expect to be reasonabl) 
happy and content, is the one to be chosen. The 
imminent problem to those about to graduate, 
the selection of a wife or husband, is handled 
with a rare combination of delicacy and commo! 
sense. Falling in love is not the wild and blind 
process of the cheap novel. It is nearly always 
consequent on a studied and rational procedure, 

3 John M. Cooper, D.D., ‘‘ Religious Outlines for 
Colleges.’’ Course IV. Catholie Education Press, 
Washington. 207 pp. $1.25. 
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on a more or less systematic search for a 
The 
ons for class discussion bearing on court- 
the looks, 


intelligence, education, domesticity, dis- 


\tible companion to fall in love with. 


and marriage, weighing of 
morals, tastes, situation, religion, are 

t and essential. The Doctor quotes figures 
w that in the opinion of college boys char- 

is the first requisite of a wife; health, sec- 

; disposition, third, and wealth, last, in the 
desirabilities to be found. In the opinion ot 
; tested their preferences as to husbands are 
s order: an intelligent, a moral, a healthy, 
e-minded, a good-tempered, an educated, a 
rious, a wealthy, a domestic, a handsome, 
The Doctor’s neat little book abounds in 
cheery, elevated, dignified and human 


gq value into May-day: Grover.—Our 
1 of Tours reported : 

[he time of out-door jollification will soon 
re; the value of a reference book for vari- 

holidays is constant so far as the worker in 

iblie school is concerned. So let me press 
your attention two works that were sent 

he club the last batch. 


ver* has written a cheery account of the five 


in Katherine 
s of campaigning to get the attention of the 
try focused, every May-day, on the health 
ldren. The brochure starts with a cherish- 
of children and is signed, ‘Herbert Hoover.’ 
book recounts the activities of the society 
ted to getting the May-pole as a symbol of 
, health and beauty restored to a place in the 
vities of city and country. 


the Child-Health 


ning daisies on lapels and singing, ‘Ho for 


In every state 
the Union Association is 
May-pole, happy lads and lasses, better 
lren for the nation, a better nation for the 
lren.” How the different localities are cele- 
¢ May-day, children’s health day, will in- 
Read the book.” 


and please you. 


| felicitous book of days: Hazeltine.-—More 
Martin: 


“For every holiday Mary Hazeltine, principal 


he library school, University of Wisconsin, 


given us a surpassing aid.° The bright red 


‘Katherine Grover, ‘‘The Story of May-day.’’ 


rican Child-Health Association, 370 7th Ave., 
Y. 106 pp. 10 cents. 

Mary Emogene Hazeltine, ‘‘ Anniversaries and 
” 


‘ays. American Library Association, Chi- 


PRR pp. $3.00. 
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calendar of days. 


the 


volume is a Saint’s days, 


movable feasts, birthdays of great, anni- 
versaries of events, are here in proper order. 
There are references to more than a thousand 
books, which have been analyzed to furnish ad- 
ditional material for those who wish. Customs, 
programs, exercises, pageants, costumes, flags 
are here, with a marvelous index which only a 
knows how to make. 


modern lbrary expert 


Being a Chicagoan, I think of LaSalle. There 
he is in the index with ‘November 22’ put aiter 


») 


him. I turn to the page marked November 22 


and here is Robert Cavelier, sieur de 
LaSalle, 1643 
ing me where I can find his exploits and his por 
ot 
are St. Cecelia, Andreas 
Eliot. Now lady 
what’s your birthday?” 


1895,” 


my 


1687, with library references tell- 


him, for they belong to 
Hofer 


Carolina, 


trait. Alongside 


oo» 


——, 


November 


and George my 


“January 3, unblushingly responded 
our Lady of the South. 

“Here 
book. 
the guardian of Paris, the beautiful. 
get a good account her ‘The 
Deeds,’ Charlotte Yonge, p. 121; 
Baring-Gould’s Saints Martyrs’; 
‘Saints of the Christian Church’; 
of be 


found in any good public library. your 


you are,” said Martin, opening his 


“Your patron saint is Genevieve, who 1s 
You may 
Book of 


ot in 


Golden in 
‘Virgin and 
in Brewster’s 
in eleven other books, most which will 
On 
birthday were also born Marcus Tullius Cicero 
Mott, and on it fought the 


Princeton. I'll not stop here, for I 


and Lucretia 
battle of 
find in the index that your state, South Caro 


was 


lina, was born May 23, 1788, which day was 
later chosen as a good one to be born on by 
Fuller Eads. 
Look, now, see how the book is made. First 


comes the chronological calendar, three hundred 


Margaret and James Buchanan 


and sixty-six days, each with its events and 
personages and such supplementary matter as | 
When there is a big 


February, come such 


have just demonstrated. 
day, like the twelfth of 
things as quotations on Lincoln, typical speeches 
on him and by him, biographies, poems, 
to be 
drama suitable for production on this day, me- 
Following this full 
about 


pro 


gram suggestions, stories read aloud, 


morials, portraits, statues. 
books 


days and seasons, holiday customs, programs 


calendar come holidays, special 
and exercises, entertainments and parties, pag- 
eants, books about persons referred to in the 
the 


whic h 


ealendar, how to make clippings and then 


marvelous indexes. A classified one in 
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men and anniversaries are sorted as actors, ar- 
tists, architects, saints and scientists, teachers 
(thirty-two of us), soldiers (forty-seven) and, 
then, the general index of everything and 
everybody. 

“Every librarian is asked for help for cele- 
brations. ‘Twenty-eight years ago the Wiscon- 
sin Library Commission began issuing bulletins 
ot suggestions for holidays. The editions were 
soon exhausted. What we have now in this new 
book is the culmination of years of labor by the 
generous author, busied most of the time in 
training librarians and in giving university 
courses in bibliography. The number of people 
who helped is large. This, truly, is a monu- 
mental work. It has a unique chapter upon how 
to use it and what questions it will answer. 
Furthermore, it has blank spaces in which may 
be made appropriate entries as somebody rises 
into prominence. Charles Lindbergh is in, and 
Herbert Hoover, but as it went to press before 
the last nominating conventions we can add the 
name of that good American and true sports- 
man, Alfred E. Smith. Thompson is here. I 
turn to March 26 and find that he is dead and 
that his name was Ben—Big Ben, I imagine. 
He shone in physics, not in polities, and is bet- 
ter known as Count Rumford, inventor of a 
baking-powder and an acid phosphate. How- 
ever, as Chicago is mentioned for the Fields, 
Eugene and Marshall, for Jane Addams, Cyrus 
McCormick, Professor Millikan, John Dewey, 
Theodore Thomas and Dwight L. Moody, and 
maybe for others, we shall survive.” 


Now children are trained for better use of 
their brains: Stillman.—Anna Abjornsen, the 
Viking, speaks: 

“If either Frank MeMurry or Boyd Bode 
would commend any one to me, I should con- 
sider such a one worth listening to. When both 
of them go to the length of writing commen- 
datory introductions of a book, as they have 
in the case of Miss Stillman’s work,® I expect 
something particularly good. I am not disap- 
pointed. Thinking, says the first-mentioned of 
these two indorsers, is more valuable than the 
facts imparted in school. The right way of 
thinking is in demand all the time. There is 
little need for most of the facts we get in a 
classroom. So most of them are soon forgotten. 


6 Bessie W. Stillman, ‘‘ Training Children to 
Study.’’ D. C. Heath and Co., N. Y. 245 pp. 
$1.60. 
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The time is at hand when examination on {}y 
methods of study will be the main test of ; 
learner’s progress. Not ‘What do you kno 
as Eddie McGuire says, but ‘How do you find it 
out?’ The ordinary curriculum is unfavoral\; 
to study. It searcely allows it. Brother B 
chimes in with a remarkably persuasive plea | 
thinking rather than memorizing. The tea 
who stimulates pupils to think should be 
peace with all the world. She is a shining | 

in the murk. The work of the school t 

constantly to rote. The assignments are mer 

so many tasks which, except for a few, hav: 

interest or significance. For a long time failur 

to arouse genuine interest was attributed to tl 

natural wickedness of children, something to bx 

flogged out of them. Now we are coming to 

realize that the trouble is due to the stupidity o! 

educators. Teachers, as a class, tended to 1 

conceive the purposes of the schools. Resu 

were naturally unsatisfactory. The school ea 

becomes an artificial thing. The learning in it 

differs from the learning outside. Albert 

Leonard has remarked that if he asks a bo) 

school about something that the boy ‘hasn’t had’ 

in school no intelligent answer will forthcom: 

But if he takes the lad across the street and 

asks him, the boy will use his brains. No 

Miss Stillman, who has been using hers in the 

fifth, sixth and seventh grades of the Ethi 

Culture School, New York, begins by remind 

ing us that a child who is merely told to study 

a lesson will make as poor a job of it as any on 

without instruction will make of playing a pie 

on the piano. We let children put emphasis on 

absorbing as much material as possible, not on 

understanding it. They learn to work for 

marks, not for mastery. If we are to produc: 

citizens, and that’s what schools are charged to 

the community for, we must train children to 

think. We ean force children to take certain 

steps, but if the interest, the success, the satis- 

faction, are absent there will be small chance 

of their taking steps voluntarily after the pres- 

sure is removed. A child below the high schoo! 

doesn’t know how to go about school requir 

ments. Leave him entirely alone and he is more 
likely to develop wasteful mind-habits than to 

get power. He flounders with trial and erro: 

experiences. With intent to show us the ma: 
point of training right mental control, Miss . 
Stillman gives us chapters upon stimulating the 
questioning habit of mind, helping get food for + 
thought, helping organize facts, teaching eco- G 
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11 use of memory, making ideas function, 
xpression. It seems to me the mere repre- 
of these chapter headings will show you 


a lively little book this is. It is definite; 


omprehensive; it is bright.” 


Kelty.—Mr. 
Post, the suburbanite who teaches social 


tory taught for mastery: 
s in a famous adjacent municipality and 
in our club, goes by the nicknames of 
phore and Signpost, reported as follows: 
see that Professor Henry C. Morrison’s 
on the mastery theory of teaching is be- 
¢ to show itself to be what this club pro- 

the 


d it volume 
The whole school system 


when appeared, an 
making work. 
Park has been reorganized by Superin- 
t Hamilton on this plan. Now comes 
by the very live lady who supervises his- 
State Teachers 


Miss Kelty tells us she is 


and the social studies in 


Oshkosh. 


ng, in general, Professor Morrison’s 
que applied to an organization of history 
rial as influenced by Professor Tryon, of 
University of Chicago. This is a masterly 
for thoroughness and extent. The very 

sprinkling of bits of startling common 
prevent it, large as it is, from getting dull. 
't interrupt to correct a child when talk- 
‘Don’t call your written exercise a test; 
the children you want to ask them several 


tions, 


They'll soon learn what is expected 
them.’ ‘If you eall on the best students at 
for the entire recitation a high standard 
erformance is set and all of the class gets a 
for the whole term. Children learn more 


one another than from an ordinary 
her.’ ‘Don’t attempt drill before the chil- 
have enough to drill on.’ ‘Eliminating a 
1 who makes mistakes, sending him to his 
removes from the drill the person who 
s it 


miliar words on the first reading. 


most.’ ‘Encourage the skipping over 

Often 

ontext will tell the meaning of such words.’ 

re is little danger of having children dislike 

ory through the reading of books that are 

; but there is great danger of causing chil- 

to form an aversion to the subject if the 

ding matter is too hard.’ From these sam- 

ples gleaned here and there from the pages, you 

| see that the lady Kelty has her eye on the 

’ Mary G. Kelty, ‘‘Teaching American History 

the Middle Grades of the Elementary School.’’ 
Ginn & Co., N. ¥. 748 pp. $2.40. 
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children all through the course of her work of 
elementary-school history on the 


W hat 


us, is to organize on social and economic lines 


organizing 
mastery-unit basis. is needed, she tells 
the basic movements or forces working in Ame1 
ican history. They must be given in simple 
narrative style. In this book the wholeness of 
history is observed. The narrative is continu- 
ous. The biographical element is subordinated 
to the progression of the idea or movement. 
Personages are selected from the lists recom- 
mended by William C. 


history texts and from reports of committees 


Bagley in his study of 


considering the social studies. Objective, in 
formal tests are suggested for every story and 
provided for every subject unit. Special care 
taken to see that the tests 


comprehension rather than memory. 


measure 
Materials 


usually considered in separate civics courses are 


has been 


here treated as parts of historical movements, 
such as immigration, industry, labor unions and 
city problems. Now, as I said a moment ago, 
Miss Kelty is organizing the teaching of history 
not as 


on the basis of units to be mastered, 


matter to be ‘covered’ day by day till we are 
through the book. Only by organizing events 
into large movements, unified and coherent, can 
the piecemeal memorizing of unrelated facts be 
avoided. If you try to pick up a handful of 
loose beads they run through your fingers and 
escape. If they are on a string you can hold 
them. The hope in teaching unrelated events 
that you can bind them together afterwards by 
review has failed. Miss Kelty describes various 
The details of 


getting complete mastery of essentials are made 


methods of preserving unity. 


clear. The seore-card used looks to me like a 


piece of good business. It gives the diagnostic 
element determining what to do next with each 
Children fulfil the require 

} 


ments of the score go on with the reading d 


youngster. who 
e- 
seribed in each lesson. Those who don’t reach 
the 


study their cards to ascertain their failures. 


score take seats in a compact group and 
The teacher gives the explanation necessary to 
That strikes me as 


It seems to assume that if 


teach the point they missed. 
a very modern idea. 
the children fail on any point of the lesson the 
teacher, like the doctor trying, say, to quicken 
a heart beat, gives another portion of the tonic. 
Why not? 
than punishing them for what we assume is due 


It gets children much farther along 


to their own inattention or stupidity, when, if 
you look at it in another way, we have just as 
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much reason to conclude that an unlearned 
point is an indication of more skilful teaching 
needed. With the particularity with which a 
work on medical practice would cover a typical 
case, Miss Kelty reviews the details of teaching 
for mastery. She illustrates the preparation, 
the presentation, the reteaching, the subpresen- 
tation, assimilation, drill, tests, organization, 
recitation, ete. These are technical terms. They 
mean definite procedures which are to be main- 
tained as essential to suecess. A great many of 
us’ are impatient of formal steps. They seem 
unduly eramping. They 
But the lack of them, or of something, in the 
teaching of history has made it such a ramble 
that in order to enable her to get a basis for 
marking, many a teacher relies on memory of 
dates as a test of her children’s history work. 
That is as bad as any formal procedure I ever 
heard of. Miss Kelty is taking a method that 
has been worked into a productive process in the 
Chicago University experimental school. It has 
It produces 


prevent ‘nishative.’ 


been subjected to rigorous tests. 
real learning that lasts to a higher degree than 
any class teaching yet found. You will enjoy 
my lady’s enunciation of these procedures. The 
presentation is given by the teacher with the 
real story-telling and not in the di- 
dactie manner of the lecturer. Teacher makes 
it as dramatie as the nature of the matter will 
permit, with life and motion and color. She 
does not stop to answer questions until she has 
Then the children ask about what they 
not hear or about 
She must not 
She must know 


attitude 


finished. 
did not understand or did 
words they do not recognize. 
wander off into elaborations. 
her story thoroughly and not be bothered with 
her written notes of it. She has to hold the in- 
terest or she'll fail in getting concentrated at- 
This must be secured by the story and 
not by admonitions. Then comes ‘the presenta- 
tion test.’ It must closely follow the story. 
Miss Kelty’s book is full of these. The teach- 
er’s score-cards of these tests show the points 
not mastered. She reteaches the presentation. 
Reading by the pupils gets ‘the assimilation.’ 
You begin to see how thorough and, at the same 
time, how interesting all this is. I can’t repro- 
duce the whole treatise for you. It blocks out 


tention. 


the history in units: why men crossed the seas, 
why English people came to live in the New 
World, how the English colonies came to sepa- 
rate themselves from the mother country, and 
so on, until it ends with us as a world power. 
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There are special chapters on drill lessons. 
dramatization, theme illustration by pupil dr 
ings, picture study, ete. There are time chart 
for pupils to make locating men and measures 
in relation to other people and events. 1 
author keeps the lessons within the compre] 
sion of little children, even to avoiding throy 
any shadow on the sunny optimism of infan 
‘All the people,’ it says, ‘who agree in t! 
ideas come together and form a political part 
They vote for one of their own men who thi: 
as they do. If there are enough of them t! 
elect him and he runs the government as t! 
think it should be run.’’ 

“T presume,” said Polly the Politician, “t} 
Signpost would want them given liberal d 
of boss Quay and Tammany Hall such 
administers to his own youngsters in the { 
school in the world.” 

“But I,” retorted the Signpost, “teach ni 
babes. Alor 
with their Santa Claus and Prince Charn 


school students, not innocent 
they have been fed the loveliness of hw 


nature and the goodness of our institut 


in the perfection that should obtain. It makes 
By the time they get to 
they are old enough to feel that these dre: 
ought to be 
my duty as a history teac! 
the kind of political dis 
eases that are to be eured. As Jethro said 
laws 


them idealists. 


of a perfect society realized 


It is part of 
to have them see 


Moses, we must teach them and or 
nance and the work that they must do. Th. 
have been taught the perfection of Ameri 
Therefore let them be sh 


what is yet needed to realize it.” 


government. 


Farming and football.—*While we are touc! 


ing on the most important feature of American 


schools,”’ continued the Semaphore, “let me e: 

list your applause for a creed of America) 

teachers sounding the true note. Here is a 

doctrine presented in Los Angeles to a con is 

vention of a special group of instructors repr 

senting every state in the Union: 
“*T believe that education is primarily for the 

civie well-being of this democracy and not for 

individual benefit. "e 
“*T believe the main purpose of education 1n 

a democracy is to prepare all its people for th 

duties and responsibilities of citizenship. ; 
“*T believe the ordinary man needs educa 

tional service as much as the superior man, and 


that he is as much entitled to it,’ and so on. 





Ay 


1929) 


you think issue a 
like this? Do 
civies teachers, or history in 
the 


ire the teacher members of the American 


1 of teachers do 
educational creed vou 
thev are 


studies? 


s, or apostles ol social 
al Association, representatives of the 
Wherever 


a statement of public-school objectives 


specialists have 


among us. 


lv the real aims of the republic put 


as a basis of teaching?” 
here,” 


entative. 


promptly answered Anna the 
“The 
rs appointed by the Dever school board 


the 


committee of Chicago 
course of study built it directly 
ndamentally on what our dear Signpost 
rs a California triumph. As a result of 
minary conferences the Chicago “eu 
the 


rse of study. 


fixed basic principles for the 
They said the schools 
by all the people whether parents 

The schools were made a commu 

vice by the founders of the republic to 
oming citizens to a knowledge of and a 
rvation and perfection of American prin 
ind institutions. The purpose of public 


is identical with the aim of our civic 
equality, life, liberty, happiness, union, 
tranquillity, defense and general we! 
Every course in every subject which our 
) teachers outlined sprang from and de 
| on this fundamental doctrine, that school 
ic, a civic, a political service.” 

Splendid!” said the Signpost, “What 

it?” 
he year’s work of thousands of live teach 
ent into the waste basket at the nod of the 
puppet of the me’n’-America-first 
ht to have known that,” answered the 


“Being reminded of it, I offer my 
iets to two groups, the Chicago curriculum 
the 


I have just read a lively book® by a 


ittee and vocational teachers of 
erica, 
tional agrieultural professor, of Colorado, 
seems to me to know how to put his sub 
on the front row of important considera 
s and to keep it there by strong arguments. 
r ago, he says, at the very beginning of its 
ry, the United States put its faith in edu- 


as a preservative of the republic. Our 


*G. A. Sehmidt, ‘‘ Efficiency in Vocational Edu- 


in Agriculture.’’ The Century Co., N. Y. 
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fathers planned for peace and _ prosperity 


made 


things. <Ag¢ 


They flavored almost every 
those 


speech they 


with reference to desirable 
cordingly, education must aim at 


We 


rous seit 


prosperity as 


one of its important results. must look to 
reliant 


Voea 


tional agriculture is completing its first decade 


education to maintain a prospe 


and permanently productive agriculture. 
ol inclusion in schools below college grade, It 
is doubtful if, in all educational history, ther 


Was ever so great a progress In any instruc 


tional project in ten years as has marked this 
The 
eager, alert and broad-minded. 
the 


teachers concerned have been notably 


They are deter 
they 


mined to maintain amazing advance 


have already made. book gives a 


pane 


rama of the opportunities of agricultural in 


struction. It proposes efficiency standards. All 

through it the idea that teaching and practici 

agriculture is a social service prevails 
“Acriculture is our basic and most esser 


increase of urban populations will put us where 


tial industry, but it is no longer dominant. 


our farms are not growing food enough to keep 


us alive unless the situation is clearly foreseen 


and mastered. The hit-or-miss method of farm 
ing, easy enough when land was free and labor 


No one but a scien 


to hold 


plentiful, is gone forever. 


tist and business man is going to be able 


a decent position as farmer in the future. Al 


ready agriculture is giving its prizes to man 


agerial ability. Sound business foresight in 


choice of crops, use Of rainy days, reduction of 


operating costs and most of the usages of effi 
cient factory management must be put into 


A hundred 


of Americans were raising crops. 


farming. years ago 90 per cent. 
Now, 25 per 
cent. of our people in gainful occupations are 
this voca 
They 


are training young men to g arger retur 


engaged in agriculture. Teachers of 


tion are in greater demand every year. 


from the soil, greater production from labor, 
from live stock, and so forth, than the present 
farmers do. 

“As a teacher of any public school subject 
find Schmidt's 


treatment of 


interesting 
the 
real 


Professor 
the 
qualities needed in teaching, the use of 


you will 


purposes of edueation, 


projects, the adaptation of teaching to the needs 


of the learner, drill in vocational teaching, 


’ 


pro 
ductive ability, market demands, measurements 
forth, 
circumstance. 


worth while. 


What do 


of teaching, and so well 


Here’s an odd you 
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think has been one of the serious impediments 
to agricultural teaching? Football! How so? 
A practice has grown up by which the prin- 
cipal of a high school, seeking a teacher of 
agriculture, specifies that he must also serve as 
athletic coach, both pursuits being al fresco 
extent. The children 


electing farming as a study have, in so many 


occupations to a large 
vases, been too few to occupy a teacher's full 
program that the thrifty school manager has 
combined two functions under one head. He’s 
supposed to put the track in tractor.” 


Literature for healthy enjoyment: MacClin- 
tock.—The report of Polly was as follows: 
“Porter MacClintock’s talks on literature and 
children® have increased in popularity to the 
extent that a new edition is just out. He re- 
vises it to inelude the junior high school, to 
add readings and otherwise to enlarge it. Origi- 
nally consisting of spontaneous and informal 
talks with teachers, the chapters retain the 
charm of natural What a mis- 
take to turn literature into a load, a burden, a 
task! What’s the use of making a baby tell 
in absurdly correct English that Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow was born in Portland, Maine, 


conversation. 


in eighteen hundred and something, and so forth 
and so Let the little dear, uninterfered 
with, enjoy the swing and music of the verse, 
the loving appropriation and appreciation of 
the beautiful images and pictures. Literature 
is having a hard time in the schools. In addi- 
tion to having its aroma smothered by formal- 


on. 


ism and fact the time allowed it has been cut 
by the introduction of other studies. Its at- 
traction must be allowed to charm or the situa- 
tion in Chicago, where a canvass shows thou- 
sands of fairly homes with no 
reading matter but the newspaper, will persist. 
We are glib in repeating that literature eulti- 
Some children are so 


prosperous 


vates the imagination. 
early crushed by the commonplaces of the adult 
world that they seem never to have a fancy. 
Some, especially in the period around the sev- 
enth year, live in a world of their own creation, 
moving in a maze of fantastic notions. They 
need to have abilities developed. They need to 
get useful and healthy notions and to put them 
together so as to satisfy taste and judgment. 


® Porter Lander MacClintock, ‘‘ Literature in the 
Elementary School.’’ University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. 


332 pp. $1.85. 
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Now, literature is always seeking beaut 

form. Emotion permeates, warms and 

speech and makes it literature. An out 

The best thine we 

for a child in teaching this is to give |} \ 
One 


eourses of 


life comes with it. 
innocent and permanent joy. who 
the 
numerous disastrous mistakes, heaped-up 


lists of works in study 
that various teachers have happened to |i 
that the critics have praised, all whose 
sound as if they ought to be good, all that 
concerned more or less remotely with thin 
children are studying, all that a generat 
mistaken logie has suggested, all that a 
reader ought to have read in a lifetime, a 
a blind interpretation of childhood and of 
suitable—a _ chaotic 
art. A 


ealled 
a fine 


ture has 
fine art is 
engage and refine the 

the Let the child 
people expressing their best selves in deed 
and ot 


Literature is 
which seeks to 
the emotions, taste. 


words, transforming themselves 
ealling on him for sympathy, approva 


He heroes, his 


models. 


finds here his 
ideals, his Without 
manners; without a sermon, morals. In a sens 
he sees life and sees it whole. The contact wit 
a beautiful work of art should eventuate 
higher ideal, a pure and noble joy. This is th 
spirit with which Maestro MacClintock e: 
you through the choice of stories, poetry, d) 
correlations and the lists of works he has | 
successful in the elementary grades.” 


condemnation. 
tears he 


Four teachers and the enjoyment of langw 
Scott, Congdon, Peet, Frazee.—Principa! 
zer reported: 

“The educational the Hou 
Mifflin Company says he enjoys the book r 
produced by this club more than those com) 


editor of 


by the most experienced gentlemen who sp 

ize in this field. He reminds me of Alexander — 

the Great. That conqueror’s table compa: 

(trapezoi) were expressing their preference: 

musical instruments. When the young © 

beater came in they asked him his opinion. ‘0 ' 

remember he replied, ‘The sweetest of 1 

makers is the voice of him who sings my pra 
“Our Houghton Mifflin admirer knows wi 

confine ourselves to works for teachers ra‘ 

than undertaking to expose the excellence: 

text-books for pupils, nevertheless he sends 

these three books designed to open the doo: 





_ 


2, 1929] 


ise and appreciation.2° What he has 

to harness Zenos Scott, superintendent 
ls of Springfield, Massachusetts; Ran- 
ongdon, principal of the Potsdam State 
School, New York; Harriet Peet, who 

, teach with us here in Chicago but fell 
rom us and is in Harvard, researching; 
ira Frazee, assistant supervisor of pri- 
ades, Baltimore; all to pull together and 
ve as an even team along that old, never 
tory road known as language study. As 
tide’ issued for this series is a teacher's 
shall take the liberty of giving you my 
of it. I like it. I admire its emphasis 
pils’ talk, conversation, its stress upon 
y, its exercises aimed at naturalness and 
self-consciousness, its modern tests, diag- 
ind remedial work. The open-door idea 
bright collaborators are working with is 


tent to lead every child, no matter how 


ed, so that he will develop himself in the 
| enjoyment of language. These authors 
rsuaded that a child shall be childish 
and shall grow without dislikes into a 

and edueated person. They have com- 

their course on the self-activity basis. 
y first lesson invites and requires con- 
As you go farther you are intro- 

to pronunciation of hard words, use of 
, grammatical necessities and refinements 
The themes 
ding, hearing, discussing and problem- 


ious kinds of composition. 


are remarkably adapted to the interests 
lren of the ages involved. And, it seems 


the authors are more concerned with 
while ideas, citizenship, kindness, honesty 
iman virtues than is common in reading 


not so enjoyable as these.” 


ng is not merely hearing: Monroe. 


came Euclid II, to wit: 
ir Illinois Monroe, Walter, is beginning a 


r-training series to be done in collabora- 
ith Messrs. de Voss, Weber and others, 
be published by Doubleday, Doran and 
ny. Edueational will be 
| and various high-school and other prob- 
The editor of the series leads off with a 


psychology 


‘tt, Congdon, Peet, Frazee, ‘‘Open-door 
ge Series.’’ Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
[, II, III and Teacher’s Guide. Price not 


u, but may be surmised to be reasonable. 
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solo™ on the theme of how the teaching of us 
high schoolers can be so done that the pupils 
will learn. 


are considered. That we, ourselves, in using 


Both junior and senior high schools 


the book shall practice what we intend our stu 
dents to do, there are numerous exhortations 
that the reader of this book get himself away 
from the passive habit and make himself work. 
You will be handicapped, says Walter, truly, 
if you fail to have clear concepts of the tech- 
nical terms used. List them, write definitions, 


cite illustrations. He is in some doubt as to 
whether our predecessors did much more than 
them He 


inquires, ‘Do you feel that your high-school 


assign lessons and hear re-cited. 
teachers specifically tried to direct your learn 
If so, how? If not, why?’ 
with the Bibliologoi? 


little or no high-school teaching other than 


ing? How was it 


As many of you as had 
memorizing and repeating book stuff say ‘I.’” 

Everybody over forty and some under that 
age said it. 

“There you are,” said the Geometer, “you 
confirm the sad verdict of the author that ‘reci 
the 
universal, wasteful usage of high schools. 


tation,’ ‘lesson-hearing,’ has been almost 

Even 
to-day, according to this book, the activities of 
many teachers do not extend much beyond. So 
the professor quietly but thoroughly takes up 
the exercises of learning, objectives, motives, 
habits, reading, making use of knowledge while 
acquiring it, patterns of conduct, class manage 
ment, rewards and penalties, extra-curriculars, 
plans. It is a 


It eorre- 


projects, measurements and 
stiffening book, not to be skimmed. 
lates and fits for use the results of many studies 
scattered through recent professional literature. 
I’ve had it for three months. I’ve read parts 
of it from day to day. If you will not earry 
this beyond our intimate cirele I will tell you 
that I 


before and am a better one, now.” 


yas a pretty good high-school teacher 


Examinations and the will of heaven: Orleans, 
Sealy.—More from the West Side Euclid: 

“The World Book Company has adopted a 
pleasing ceremony of introducing its publica 
tions with a short and pithy observation written 


by some modest member of the staff whose de- 


11 Walter S. Monroe, ‘‘ Directing Learning in the 
High School.’’ Doubleday, Doran & Co., N. Y. 
567 pp. $1.60. 
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light in pleasing readers contents her or him 
with the obseurity of namelessness. This book 
on testing’* has this pretty suggestion illuminat- 
ing the copyright page: ‘In other days there 
were ordeals by fire, by water, by battle, by 
examinations in academie subjects. But the 
will of heaven was not always truly divined. 
To take an examination was a highly chanceful 
proceeding. It is the purpose of the new tests 
to reveal the needs of the teacher as well as the 
needs of the student, to lighten burdens, to do 
rood.’ 

“The authors prove to be an excellent team 
for work like this. Jacob Orleans served in the 
measurements bureau of the New York State 
Department of Edueation and had to work upon 
those continuously-bombarded things known as 
the regents’ examinations. Glen Sealy is super- 
intendent of a system of schools in Lewis 
County, New York. 

“Now, say these gentlemen, the published 
standard tests are valuable but they don’t fit 
all the needs of any school. Each educational 
unit should also have its own. Teachers make 
examinations but it is rare that the maker has 
had any training in proper construction. Let 
us show him how to make and use accurate and 
comprehensive tests and how to apply what is 
learned from them to the greatest advantage 
of the school. Why the tests? They are to tell 
me where I missed making my teaching effec- 
tive, what my failures are, what I need to 
repair. They are for showing the school super- 
intendent where the successes and failures of 
his school system are located. The book con- 
tains an apparently good series of usual ex- 
aminations such as you and I are setting. By 
fair analysis it shows imperfections in them that 
any one except a hide-bound traditionalist will 
see are serious. The authors furnished a group 
of teachers with identical copies of papers 
written by pupils in answering these examina- 
tion questions. Orleans and Sealy asked that 
the answers be scored. The same thing hap- 
pened that Professor Eliot pointed out twenty- 
five years ago. Even in arithmetic, the least 
variable in true answers, there was a variation 
of 75 per cent. in the ratings of the same per- 
formance. Here’s a good illustration: One 
question was, ‘Why should the handkerchief be 

12Orleans and Sealy, ‘‘Objective Testing.’’ 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 373 


pp. $2.20. 





used to cover the nose and mouth when sne« 
or coughing?’ It was one of the severa! qye: 
tions in the hygiene examination and 
score 12.5. The answer to be scored by a 
teachers was: ‘The handkerchief should }, 
over the mouth and nose because it helps 
disease jerms from coming out.’ Fifty + 
teachers marked it. Six gave it perfect, 125 
six gave it 0; the other forty-one 1 
scored it at different rates from 1 to 1] 
impossibility of evading personal whims, 

or judgments in rating pupils, in judgin 

or recitations, in appraising teachers, 
moting children, in giving prizes, in issui 
tificates, on the basis of the usual type of 
has been demonstrated over and again 
not a college student or a school child 
parents of either, regard our ratings as « 
account. What Messrs. Orleans and 
out, here, to do is to suggest a seheme of 
which will materially decrease the unfa 
crepancies in judging the abilities and lea 
of school children. The method of d 
tests, the participation of all the teachers 
the educational unit, the setting of the ey 
tions, the tabulation of results, the class 
changing day by day, the individual 
kept by each pupil, the use of results, 
renerous assortment of tests in all the 
subjects, constitute the body of the work. \ 

gives it a particular value is the fact that 

not a treatise written in the library b 

account of the team work done by the t 

ot Lewis County. There are frequent 

nent suggestions of progressive usages | ; 
to be advantageous, like this: ‘When the pupil 

puts his record on his graph get him to | 
voal marked on it, also, toward which | 


to go during the next five months.’ ’ 


Everybody’s fortune: Yard.—A discours 
is it an address, by the young man who 1s « 
Old Loeality: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, with your kind 
mission I shall now deliver a lecturette o1 
lands and parks. I own them in partne: 
with some odd hundred and twenty millions o! 
other Americans. I am at the present mo! 
an authority on this subject, having just s! 

a beautiful book?® by Mr. Robert Sterling Yaré 
who confesses himself an amateur but w! 


13 Robert Sterling Yard, ‘‘Our Federal Lancs ti, 


Charles Seribner’s Sons, N. Y. 360 pp. #9 





1929] 


e a thorough, painstaking accurate and 


entertaining essayist. Following him, 

subject into forests, irrigated lands, 
,xonuments and Indian reservations. | 
first. 


hundred and fifty-five thousand red 


last 


wn and occupy land set apart for them 
The y are scattered among twenty-four 
neluding New York, Michigan, Florida 
West. There is a persistent idea in 
at the Indians are a degenerating 
sappearing fragment of a once strong 
driven by torece from their ancestral 
centuries of 


lecimated by persecution, 


undermined by liquor and 
eh we have sold them, impoverished 
oppression and private fraud. But 
the trouble to count our conquered 
uu find that not only are they steadily 
in number, improving in health and 
but that they average the wealthiest 


hold 


Indian, 


Besides individual 
$2,300 


the world. 


h average ior every 
interest in tribal property averag 
y $3,000. Where they live and how, 


vy find deseribed in a hundred and 

rht pages of interesting story, illus 
remarkably well-taken photographs, 

scinating book I hold in mv hand. 


behold 


forests. We owe them to a 


Ladies and Gentlemen, our 


company 
riotie and scientific eitizens who organ 
American Forestry Association in 1891, 
irty-seven years ago, secured the act of 
ss known as the Forest Reserve Law. It 
ip such precious lumber that the attack 
western senators 


financiers backing 


likely to brush President Grover Cleve 

de. But that first president for whom 

my first vote justified my confidence in 
Then 


lent Roosevelt, without the assistance ol 


nd refused to be brushed. came 


ite, and built up a conservation policy 
is one of his best progressive services 
[ commend to you the perusal of the 
ter on forests in this book. It uses enough 


ties to 


let you feel you are getting solid 

it seleets and arranges events, description 
argument so as to keep you alert and enter- 
“And now, my friends, I take up the reelama 
n service of our people. The growth of our 
lation has now, for twenty-five years, con- 


ned forward-looking men to see the even- 
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tual failure of our land, under its present 
of cultivation, to feed the nation Vv; 
of 


water, 


fertile soil desert from la 
For like the 


Salt and the Verde had been only the flow of 


remain a 


millions of years rivers 


mountain waters to the distant sea. On each 
side of them so far as the eye could reach desert 
stretched in dreary solitude bearing on j the use 
To-day the 
three hundred and seventy-five miles of forme 
The sooth 
W heat, 
variety ol 


\W } ere 


undred 


less sage and the prickly eactus 


desert waste are unbroken green. 
ing hue of the alfalfa greets the eye 
oats, cotton, oranges, grape-fruit, a 
the 


residence meant starvation, now a h 


lusciousness, make mouth water 


seven thousand Americans live, work, 


oo to school. 


desire 


My fellow countrymen, if you 
an hour of solid pleasure and profit |] 
Read Sterling Yard’s nar 
look at his 
What an 


1S need d because 


show you the way. 
this 
photographs. Reclamation! 
ing thought! In 
of neglect by nature; in the east, by reason of 
New 


Carolinas, other old states, 


ration in book and brilliant 
inspir 


the west it 
Virginia, the 


abuse by man. England, 


have exhausted and 
The most of 
While wate! 


7 


solves the problem in the west, fertilizer will, in 


abandoned their farms. the land 


is susceptible of being reclaimed. 


the east 


“Next, I treat of the use of water-power. 


} 


Although we have more than half of the known 
coal supply of the world and only S per cent 


of the globe’s population, our largest asset 
power in the future will be that which ean 
had the Up to the 
water-power not 
But 


the implication involved. 


; ; 


cheapest. 


presen 


has averaged cheaper than 
You see 
barons 
Hetch 


Hetechy and Niagara, wonderful natural beauty 


You nre 


saves coal. 
The 


Hence, as in 


steam. the use of it 
money 
are after the waterfalls. 
is sacrificed. Boodle versus beauty. 
or should be interested in your coal, your 
vour other mineral resources which are yet in 
control of yourselves, organized as government 
Let me suggest that you check up on your re 
sourees as deseribed in the volume I hold in my 
hand. 

“May I next speak of national monuments? 
Mr 
Yard and I use it indicates not only a structure, 
as the obelisk at Bunker Hill, but Jand 


mark, object or area which commemorates an 


The word in the technical sense in which 


any 


event or preserves an antiquity or a striking 


work of nature, the artist artificer. Twenty 
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five years ago there began to be shipped from 


central Arizona gorgeously colored slabs of 
stone, coming by the carload to make mantels, 
table-tops and other embellishments for the 
homes and clubs of the rich. It was loot from 
the marvelous petrified forest. No law could 
stop the taking as the land was ordinary public 
domain. Lohn Lacey, of Iowa, and President 
Roosevelt in 1906 got an act passed to preserve 
such properties. I now own, in common with 
you, fifty-eight of these, according to the list 
Mr. Yard has made of my property. In our 
domain are the cliff-dwellings of New Mexico, 
natural bridges in Utah, caves in Oregon, in 
Wyoming, in New Mexico and in Nevada, mas- 
todons and fossil plants, works of the mound- 
builders in Ohio and historie forts at Niagara 
and on the Atlantic seaboard. I have enjoyed 
few narratives more than Mr. Yard’s descrip- 
There is 


probably no other single object in the world so 


tions of these possessions of mine. 


appalling in size and so exquisite in beauty as 
my Rainbow Bridge. It would easily span the 
Tribune Tower, stood upon the nearby group 
of sky-serapers. The pile could slip under it 
with room to stack other buildings on before 
they touched the arch. Of red stone in a yel- 
low desert, its modeling and proportions sug- 
gest the inspired art of man. 

“Speaking of national monuments, there are 
many which by curious workings of a hasty law 
are not officially so named. Late in the move 
ment of organizing national property came the 
act to ereate military parks. Chickamauga is 
one; Antietam is another. Our Lincoln monu- 
ment in Springfield is not, under the federal 
act, a monument. It’s a military park. Some 
body persuaded Congress that Lincoln’s birth 
was a military event; hence the designation of 
the structure commemorating his nativity. 

“In eonclusion, Ladies and Gentlemen, may 
! express the opinion that your perusal of the 
part of this book which covers our national park 
system will afford you much valuable pleasure? 
The movement originated in the desire to pre- 
serve for all time extraordinary beauty and 
native landscape in original, un- 
the first to 


Its acquisition was an instance of 


majesty of 


modified form. Yellowstone was 
be secured. 
patriotic generosity which ought to be put in 
the reading books designed to cultivate Ameri- 
About fifty years ago Christopher 


a company of gentlemen adven- 


‘an virtues. 
Hedges and 
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turers of Montana, hearing wild tales of 
fountains, of mountains roaring with interna 
fires and of other wondrous things, set out to 
explore the public domain in which the Yellow. 
River Such 


found that, following custom, they resolved +¢ 
z eo 4 Uw) 


stone rose. marvels there they 


take possession of the land under homestead 
laws and grow rich out of the admission fees 
and hotel charges to be gathered from sight- 
seers. Hedges conceived the public-spirited 
project of making this wonderland the posses. 
sion of all of us forever. His companions 
hailed the idea with enthusiasm. So was born 


our National Park system. What it comprises 
in its nineteen areas, what dangers confront it 
from money grabbers, from unbalanced loca] 
pride, from whizzing motorists, together with 
much of other engaging matter, you will find in 
‘Our Federal Lands,’ by Robert Sterling Yard. 

“To Robert be paid the compliment due a 
piece of work well done. He has given us a 
volume that should be in every public-school 
library, for it is a compendium of our common 
possessions presented in a style to engage young 
and old. You ean, with much profit, use any 
chapter of it as an assignment for study and 
report in connection with civics, with history, 
with geography, with English composition, for 
it is all of these. Besides the general satisfae- 


tion of knowing about matters of general 


American interest, I am given by its perusal a 
fresh sense of pride in my country and ti 
tude for the work done by those officials who 
have seen the big significance of these move- 


ments. Especially grateful am I to Mr. Yard 


who has given me a delightful reading lesson. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you for your 
kind attention.” 

By permission of the Paterfamilias the re 
eorder folded his stenographie notebook and 
put it and his pencils in the gem of a mahogany 
ease which Stephen of the cunning hand had 
The conversation centered upon whether 
a teacher for a trip 
abroad before seeing America first. There was 
much animation around this point, and no con- 


made. 


should borrow money 


} 
} 


clusion, even though hot coffee and sandwich 
When the 


lighted clock in the railway tower across the 


es 


revived the vigor of the debaters. 


avenue said ten and a half, the chairs were 
stripped of their tapestries, the folding clothes 
racks stored away, and hoi bibliologoi fell apart 
for the month. 








